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WHAT NEXT? 
i Fa is written on a day of shame for Britain. The 


headlines of the paper announce Mussolini’s statements 

to the mobilised Italian nation, ‘‘ Abyssinia is for ever 
Italian” and “ We are ready to defend our smashing vic- 
tories.” Other headlines present our natural reaction : “ Italy 
must not benefit”? and “ Sanctions must continue.” Does. 
this mean disaster to all the high hopes of a better ordering of 
world affairs, and, if so, what is the extent of that disaster and 
can anything be done to retrieve it? 

How unexpected the disaster is can be illustrated from the 
pages of this Review. In November last Professor Alfred 
Zimmern showed us that there were great hopes that the 
success of economic pressure would modify our future con- 
ception of the importance of the soldier, and concluded, “‘ it 
is surely unthinkable that the peoples of Western Europe, 
having at last within their grasp the solution of the problem 
of security, will fail to join their forces in making it effective.” 
Sir Charles Hobhouse, commenting on the position in Febru- 
ary, wrote of Mussolini, “It would almost seem as if he 
believed that he would hack his way through to Addis Ababa 
despite Europe and Abyssinia, insolvency and privations, 
French hesitation and British firmness,” and seemed justified 
in assuming that the Government of Britain must be consider- 
ing the carrying out of the oil sanction at no distant date. In 
April, Dr. Maxwell Garnett wrote that we must face the 
danger that Mussolini may think that nothing less than a 
European holocaust will provide him with a worthy funeral 
pyre ‘‘ if the League stops Italy’s war and demonstrates that 
aggression does not pay.”’ And even in the May number of 
the Review, Freda White writes hopefully of giving Italy 
part of Ogaden to be held under a mandate from the League 
in exchange for a port, and declares that the idea of subjecting 
the Ethiopians to the rule of a nation which has tortured their 
fellows to death with poison gas is too horrible for contempla- 
tion. And now we have Mussolini’s grim words, “ Abyssinia 
is Italian by right, because occupied by the sword of Rome 
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and the civilisation which triumphed over barbarism.” It is 
horrible, almost incredible. In truth, if we had been told last 
September that seven months later Mussolini, after destroying 
their Red Cross units and bombing their open towns, would 
terrify the Abyssinians into complete surrender with poison 
gas, without any effective action being taken by the European 
powers, no one could have believed it. : 

The consequences of the disaster, apart from its effect on 
the League, it is difficult to realise at the moment. But they 
are undoubtedly serious. They must, for instance, be felt 
among every native race from one end of Africa to the other. 
White civilisation will be to them a mockery—for a native 
race which trusted the white people to defend it has been 
barbarously mishandled. If this only holds back for years 
the good work now being done by administrators and mis- 
sionaries we shall get off lightly. But it will obviously take 
generations before there can again be any trust in a European 
nation’s pledged word. For the contrast between the pledges 
given to Abyssinia as a member of the League under the 
Covenant and her present position is too glaring to be easily 
explained away or quickly forgotten. Again, the British 
position in the Mediterranean is entirely altered, and for the 
worse. Italy has always plotted against us in Egypt, and 
clearly intends to dominate the Mediterranean and North 
Africa. What this will mean in reshaping European alliances, 
and in additional armament liabilities to us, we cannot yet 
tell. But the British Imperialists who encouraged Japan in 
Manchuria and derided the League must wonder (if they think 
at all) whether perhaps the friends of the League were not 
right when they argued that the League system was the only 
practical way of preserving British interests. Thirdly, we 
have to realise that the use of mustard gas dropped in liquid 
form from aeroplanes, if it goes without punishment, gives 
an industrial state with efficient engineering and chemical 
works, and any lack of petrol made good by America and Great 
Britain, terrible power over any smaller agricultural neigh- 
bour. Such countries, in the absence of collective security, will 
be more easily drawn within the ambit and subjected to the 
will of their more powerful neighbours. 

The first question to be considered is whether it is now of 
any use to pretend that anything can be done to prevent or 
modify the complete annexation of Abyssinia by Italy. Is it 
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practical to say that “Italy must not benefit” and that 
“sanctions must continue”? Would it not be better to 
realise the completeness of our failure, and to try either to 
rebuild a League which will be effective against aggression in 
future, or to build peace on some other basis than the League, 
if such a basis can be found? 

Can anything now be done for Abyssinia, for if the answer 
is no, to continue trying to put pressure on Italy may only 
add ignominy and futility to disgrace. The key to the position 
now as before is the attitude of our Government and that of 
France. If our Government had, or had any chance of having, 
any coherent plan there would be a good chance, if not of 
saving some trace of Abyssinian independence, of bringing 
the settlement within the League system. It could, for 
instance, be insisted that the principles of mandates should be 
applied, that the natives should not be expropriated from their 
land, that they should not be forced to serve as soldiers out- 
side their country, and that the League should report regularly 
on Italian administration. But our Government has dug 
itself in on the lines that they were always willing to go as 
far as anyone else would, which is true only in the sense that 
the Government which takes the lead as we did in September 
is naturally regarded as setting. the pace; that no one would 
have been willing to go any farther or faster, which is untrue ; 
and, thirdly, that the General Election showed that our people 
were willing to act with the League if it did not come to 
fighting, which if true was the result of the Government’s 
cowardice in presenting the issue.* 

And the position of our Government will reflect itself in the 
actions of other Governments. Lacking the lead which we 
might give, one fears that they will now do nothing to stiffen 
up sanctions. Why should they? Up to the time of the 
Hoare-Laval agreement, backing a League policy was for them 
a mixture of idealism and self-interest, a very powerful 
mixture. They would willingly have applied oil sanctions, and 
if it had come to war would have backed us up to the best of 
their ability. But the Hoare-Laval agreement changed the 


“It may be noted that in the Peace Ballot there were to the last question about 
military sanctions six and three-quarter million affirmative answers against two and 
a quarter million negative and two and a quarter million abstentions. The Government 
therefore had fairly favourable ground if they had decided at the election to face up 
to the obligations of Article 16 of the Covenant fairly and fully, namely that its support 
might mean a collective war if the aggressor attacked. 
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picture completely for them. Up to that time it seemed to 
them (in spite of the weakness with which sanctions were 
started) that Great Britain meant business, and that we 
should act to the utmost of our power in the defence of each 
one of them if threatened with aggression, and that therefore 
to back the League, as well as being right and in accordance 
with their pledges, gave them greatly increased security. The 
Hoare-Laval agreement shattered that trust. If England and 
France were willing to make an agreement with Italy behind 
the back of the League there was no security in the League 
system. Since then, though they have continued economic 
sanctions it has been without either faith or hope, and faced 
with a fait accompli they will sooner rather than later with- 
draw them. To expect any strengthening of sanctions from 
nations which we have so fatally let down seems absurd. 

Of course the Government’s determination that there must 
be no risk of war will work in the same direction. For if 
Mussolini finds that there is any inconvenient delay in the 
lifting of sanctions that may seriously inconvenience his 
country, he has only to threaten war and we should give way. 
In fact the electoral advantage to the Government of allowing 
full trade with Italy, particularly when other nations allow it, 
will surely soon be greater than the electoral advantage of 
pretending that sanctions against Italy can be effective. Our 
Government will welcome the discontinuance of sanctions by 
other countries as a justification for following their example. 
And the prophecy may be risked that all sanctions will be with- 
drawn, probably during the summer holidays, if not sooner. 

As to France, it does not appear wise to put much faith in 
the new Government of the Left. Were it to be true that just 
as we were dropping sanctions the new French Government 
was willing to increase them, it would be a tragedy indeed. 
But the French are realists and see only one thing at a time, 
however warped their vision may be. To them the idea of 
war suggests complete mobilisation which they hate, for it 
breaks up every family. And they can think only of one war 
at a time, and it is war with Germany that they are thinking 
of, not with Italy. And they will still concentrate their gaze 
on the ten divisions freed for action on the German frontier 
as long as they keep on good terms with Italy. They have 
under previous Governments ignored the fact that a trium- 
phant League would have been worth far more to France in 
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keeping Germany in order than ten free divisions with the 
League system in ruins. And there seems no clear indication 
that the new Government will in the face of the Italian 
annexation of Abyssinia reverse previous policy, though 
election declarations which gave some hope of this may echo 
a little until they can be conveniently forgotten. 

To return to the home position, the argument has been 
heard that whatever the weakness in our defence system 
which Mr. Baldwin may have had in mind when he said that 
if his lips were unsealed we should all support the Hoare- 
Laval proposals, must have been put right by now, and that 
therefore we should be more willing to face the risk of war 
with Italy. To which the reply seems inescapable that what 
would have been a risk of war if the League nations had been 
firm in December becomes a certainty now that (as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said) the dog’s mouth is full of butter. And that 
the tide in the affairs of men which might have led on to 
fortune, even if there had been an initial disaster in December, 
will not flow again. What a tragedy it is that the sheer 
imbecility of the Government in failing to realise that Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech in September entailed thorough and 
immediate defence of our mid-Mediterranean base has 
probably changed the future of the world! 

All this leads up to the suggestion, a suggestion made with 
great diffidence in a position still dark, and amid contrary 
counsels from men of great authority, that with the Govern- 
ment that we have it is better to realise the fullness of the 
disaster and to try to build up again, even though painfully 
and laboriously, than to pretend that any outcome of the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute can be obtained which will be 
creditable to the League. It may well be that the better 
building may have to be done by some other Government ; 
but may not the new building be stronger if it is realised how 
badly shaken its foundations now are, and how much must 
be cleared away by very hard and clear thinking before an 
abiding structure can be erected? 

As to the present Government we are in some ways un- 
fortunate. We have a Prime Minister rapidly being pushed, 
as his predecessor was, into retirement, and naturally wishing 
to avoid taking dangerous decisions during the remainder of 
his term of office. He has of recent years always been willing 
to take any amount of trouble to avoid the trouble of coming 
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to a definite decision and seeing that its consequences were 
realised and acted upon. He believes in the League, but will 
contentedly and hopefully run a League policy and one of 
heavy rearmament in double harness. His probable suc- 
cessor the present Chancellor of the Exchequer disbelieves in 
the League, but will do the same. Their colleagues may have 
the virtues but they certainly have the vices of a coalition 
government—they agree on formule which they use either 
with different meanings or with none. The worst of them, 
which they use on every possible occasion, is that our arma- 
ments are “a contribution to pooled security ”—where there 
is clearly no contribution, no pool, and very little security. It 
reminds one of the official well known to the British Constitu- 
tion, the Judge Advocate General, who is neither a Judge nor 
an Advocate nor a General. One looks round among them in 
vain for any prospect of realisation of the magnitude of the 
disaster, and for courageous discussion of the alternatives 
with which we are now faced, leading to the selection of the 
best and to consistent adherence to it. Even Mr. Eden, in 
whom many of us still trust, can on occasion be a master of 
the diplomatic art of saying nothing in many words. In the 
recent debate on Foreign Office estimates, when he had an 
admirable opportunity to set us thinking, which is the 
essential prelude to clear action, he uttered only resounding 
vagueness. On the vital questions of our attitude to the 
League and to reform of the articles of the Covenant dealing 
with aggression, and whether we favour a general European 
pact of mutual assistance, or regional defensive alliances 
backed by a descending scale of sanctions, Mr. Eden could 
only say that we must not be afraid to learn the lessons that 
must be drawn from our experience of the past seven months, 
and that having decided on our course in the light of events 
we must tell the world the course we propose to follow. In a 
burst of explicitness he added that each member of the 
League must carefully consider the position, make known its 
views to the League, and that body as a whole must decide 
on. its"future course of action. It is no wonder that among 
some of the sincerest lovers of peace there are sighs for 
Winston Churchill, who at any rate sees and speaks clearly. 
Speaking on April 6th, he foresaw the breakdown of the 
League over Abyssinia, and that Germany would refortify 
her Western frontier, and pointed out how entirely this would 
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change the position of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, and other countries—“ making them balance in 
deep perplexity their future course, whether to stand by the 
League or make the best terms they can with Germany.” It 
is of course precisely because of this question that it is so 
desirable to think and act clearly rather than to drift. If 
Britain is seen to have still a definite policy based on the 
League several countries may take heart. But a condition of 
uncertainty gives Hitler his chance, and being a past master 
in all the arts of intimidation from peaceful persuasion to 
murder he will take advantage of it. 

The only hope for re-establishing a sense of security in 
Europe is to see that, in the coming negotiations with France, 
Germany gets fair treatment and a real chance of starting 
again on a new basis. The last traces of the position of 
inferiority which was imposed in the peace treaties must be 
cleared away, and though it will not be possible at the time 
of the negotiations to settle economic and colonial problems, 
it must be made clear that these may be opened up by com- 
mon agreement later, or by Germany under Article 19 of 
the Covenant. Any idea of punishment for the Rhineland 
occupation must be dropped, for though one can punish a 
small boy for a fault, and carry on at once on a friendly basis 
if the punishment is seen to be just, with a nation one cannot 
at the same time punish and give a new start on generous 
and friendly lines. Therefore, if Germany gives satisfactory 
answers to the questions which have recently been put to her, 
we should help her to make a fresh beginning without any 
suggestion of subsequent bad faith on her part. But, this 
established, it is surely essential to show Hitler that unless, 
when he is on the new basis, he really means peace, as he says 
he does, the consequences will be definite, immediate and as 
unpleasant as the whole of Europe can make them. From 
this point of view it is suggested that an uncertain policy in 
this country based nominally on the League, but actually on 
armaments and alliances, is of all possible courses the worst. 
But judging by present indications it is the most likely to be 
followed. 

It is extremely disquieting, as one meets different people 
and different audiences in the country, to find how little we 
seem to have remembered the obvious lessons of the Great 
War. We seemed at its conclusion to have killed for ever the 
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old principle “ Si vis pacem, para bellum ” and to have sub- 
stituted for good and all the better principle “ Ni vis bellum, 
para pacem.” But now the country seems to be divided 
between those who think our being heavily armed is in itself 
a general security for peace, and those who think we can 
impose peace without having an organised peace system in 
which there must be a combined will and power to fight if 
this is necessary to stop aggression. And of these two sets of 
fallationists (if a word may be coined) the former are in a 
majority. The fallacy of peace by armaments is being dealt 
with in Mr. Arnold-Forster’s article in this Review. But 
many will remember how small were the things which finally 
made Germany decide on war in 1914 in a world which 
depended for its equilibrium on a balance of alliances and 
armaments, and which was restless under heavy armament 
expenditure. 

Germany’s final decision, for instance, to back Austria, 
after Sarajevo, was influenced by three quite small things, the 
threat of completion of military roads and railways by Russia 
up to her side of the common frontier with Germany ; the 
recent expenditure by Germany of an extra hundred millions 
on armaments to which France’s reply of an extra year’s 
military service had not had time to be effective; and the 
result of the recent Balkan wars in which it seemed that the 
Powers engaged had fought themselves so nearly to a standstill 
and with such mutual hatred that there was unlikely to be any 
combination of them which would prevent Austria from hold- 
ing Russia in check by invasion until Germany had settled 
with France. In fact a balance of armaments is always 
unstable. This can only be questioned if one group of Powers 
can always keep an overwhelming superiority of strength, 
which hardly seems possible now with Germany and Japan 
in the same scale, and Italy fairly obviously up for auction 
as in the Great War. 

In this position it seems clear that Britain ought to build 
up again on the basis of the League, the whole League, and 
nothing but the League. “ La Société des Nations est morte, 
vive la Société des Nations” seems to be the only safe watch- 
word. If it was a true word that peace is indivisible, it is 
because war is indivisible. Regional pacts, therefore, in which 
we may only reach the stage, in carrying out sanctions, of 
stopping non-essential imports in seven months, will give no 
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security. If as has been suggested the only hope is to treat 
Germany well and then hold her firmly, this cannot be done 
by a system of decreasing scales of intervention on our part 
according to the distance of the threatened neighbour. This 
was clearly indicated in the House of Commons debate on 
April 6th by Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The former said : 


I believe that if you can follow up the League of Nations system, 
it is the best guarantee that the world can have against war, but 
you cannot develop that system in the very imperfect state of the 
League without all the members of the League taking great risks 
and perhaps suffering great losses for causes which are not imme- 
diately their own, though they are the causes of common security. 
. . . The whole question of the League does not lie in whether an 
oil sanction is imposed, or in whether the ships of Italy are for- 
bidden our ports. . . . It lies in the question which each country 
has to answer: if aggression is proved and declared by the 
League of Nations, are we willing to put our resources, military 
and naval, at the service of the League force? 


And Winston Churchill put the same point even more clearly 
and concisely : 


We cannot undo the past, but we are bound to pass it in review 
in order to draw from it such lessons as may be applicable to the 
future, and surely the conclusion from this story is that we should 
not intervene in these matters unless we are in earnest and 
prepared to carry our intervention to all necessary lengths. 


The suggestion here is all or none, not limited liability. It 
is fully realised that the plans that have been suggested for an 
international police force are full of real difficulty. To many 
they seem impracticable; but is it not better to make the 
impracticable practical than to drift into alternatives which 
are inevitably disastrous? On the military side it is objected 
that the force which would be necessary in different parts of 
the world would differ ; but does that matter if in each part 
of the world we are ready to do our best, and willing to define 
as clearly as we can what we can do? And from the general 
home point of view there is the argument that we should 
never be willing to fight in a case of aggression unless some 
immediate interest of ours were involved. This must be met 
—and surely it can be—for it is very serious. On the Left 
there is a strong body of opinion that we should interfere 
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everywhere and disarm, on the Right that we should interfere 
nowhere and arm. But is it chimerical to believe that firmness 
and courage in facing the difficulties would overcome them ? 
We have all been badly shaken, but that is the time for recon- 
struction. Abroad, however much prestige we have lost over 
the Italian triumph in Abyssinia, we still should count for a 
very great deal if we would give a lead. This cannot be done 
by letting each country think over the disaster and then 
bringing them into conference at Geneva, for this will lead 
only to a least common denominator of lip-service and 
eyewash. 

And at home have we not still the strongest Government 
of modern times, still fresh from an election, and with plenty 
of time before the next to persuade the country of the neces- 
sities of a new and terribly serious position? If the Govern- 
ment would think clearly, and face clearly towards the safest 
course—with all its dangers. If... 

Francis D. AcLanp. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FIFTH BUDGET: 
TAXATION FOR DEFENCE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S chances of succeeding Mr. 

Baldwin in the near future may still be good; but 

they have not been improved by his fifth Budget, 
which displeased and disappointed the motley crowd of die- 
hard Tories, ding-dong Protectionists, moderate Conserva- 
tives, would-be Socialists and uneasy Liberals, who constitute 
the rank and file of the Coalition Government’s supporters. 
To judge from the Budget debates, their criticisms and 
complaints are as diverse as their principles and pre- 
judices. But they all feel that the unexpected imposition of 
additional taxes is likely to make them unpopular in their 
constituencies. Hardly any of them have ventured to say 
that the enormous increase in our expenditure on armaments 
may be in whole or in part unnecessary or wasteful. Some 
wish that the Chancellor had stopped the still-rising expendi- 
ture on what are called “ the social services,” and applied his 
savings to rearmament. Others think he should have been 
more optimistic about his revenue, and have raised his esti- 
mated yield of taxes high enough to cover his estimated 
expenditure. Others again, like Major Hills and Sir William 
Davison, argue that the Chancellor ought to have raised the 
tariff instead of raising the income tax and the tea duty. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reply to this criticism shows that he has at 
last learnt the principle which Sir Robert Peel discovered, 
and applied, ninety years before our new Birmingham Tariff 
was established : 

I will not deal with the question of raising the tariff because hon. 
Members will easily see that, if you want to get more revenue out 
of the tariff, very often that object is best attained by lowering 
rather than by raising the tariff. 


To the numerous band of supporters, who grieved because 
rearmament has not been financed by a national defence loan, 
his reply was equally good : 

I do not think it would have been desirable to take the easier, and 
perhaps the more popular course, of deciding that the whole defence 
expenditure should be borne by loan rather than by taxation. I 
do not believe that it would be right to allow the people of this 
country to suppose that they can spend hundreds of millions of 
pounds upon Defence, or upon anything else, and pay nothing for it. 
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In praising Mr. Chamberlain for his courage, we need not 
exaggerate. The only sacrifice which he has imposed on the 
nation at large is an additional twopence per pound on tea, 
which will only cost a family a few shillings a year if they 
maintain their present consumption and decline to buy a 
cheaper grade than that to which they have been accustomed. 
The addition to the income tax affects a minority composed 
of bachelors, maiden ladies and rich people; for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer takes credit for having made such 
remissions to married people that a large majority of income- 
tax payers will actually be better off than they were before. 
There is nothing in his financial proposals to compare with 
the general sacrifices which were imposed by Mr. Snowden in 
1931 in order to balance the Budget. Another drawback to 
the theory that this is a very courageous Budget is supplied 
by a further motive which actuated the Chancellor: “ I felt 
that, only if we submitted to some of the sacrifices now, could 
we come with a clear conscience in the future, and borrow, 
and start with a series of unbalanced Budgets.” 

So this tiny twopence per pound on tea is the only serious 
hardship, the only general sacrifice, of the Budget ; and no 
doubt, as Mr. Chamberlain added: “ In a very short time it 
will be forgotten, and in the rise in price due to the tax [note 
the admission that a customs duty raises prices] everybody 
will feel that they have the satisfaction of making their little 
contribution to the necessities of the country,” or, as I should 
prefer to say, to the extravagance of their Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And, alas for Mr. Chamberlain’s financial recti- 
tude and clarity of conscience, this little contribution is only 
a prelude to borrowing next year and to a series of unbalanced 
Budgets! 

But it is time to turn to the actual figures of expenditure, 
which are as simple as they are ominous and alarming. 
Assuming that industrial profits continue to expand under the 
influence of the new armaments boom, which will stimulate a 
number of trades, Mr. Chamberlain estimated that on the 
existing basis of taxation his revenue in the financial year 
which ends on March 31st next would be {776,606,000, as 
against an estimated revenue last year of {734,470,000 and 
an actual revenue of {752,920,000. Unhappily for taxpayers, 
his estimated expenditure in last year’s Budget of {733,970,000 
was enormously increased by supplementary estimates, 
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mainly for armaments ; and the actual or realised expenditure 
amounted to {749,979,000. But the estimates for this year 
are much higher than the realised expenditure of last year. 
Compared with last year’s estimates, those for the Army have 
risen by nearly six millions, for the Navy by nearly ten 
millions, for the Air Force by over eighteen millions, and for 
the civil or social services by over twelve millions. Even this 
was not enough; for the Chancellor allowed another seven- 
teen millions (for which no estimates have been submitted) as 
the first year’s instalment of the vast additional rearmament 
programme foreshadowed in the White Paper. Consequently, 
the total estimated expenditure for the year comes to 
£797,897,000, against a total estimated expenditure of 
£733,970,000 in his last Budget. That is an addition of nearly 
sixty-four millions in one year to the level of national ex- 
penditure; and as compared with the expenditure of 
£697 millions in 1933 it involves an increase of a hundred 
millions sterling in three years—the equivalent of nearly 
two shillings on the income tax. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, in a powerful speech delivered during 
the Budget debates, pointed out that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has raised the national expenditure to the crisis 
level of 1931, though the taxpayer is now supplying immense 
sums which were being borrowed for unemployment by the 
last Labour Government. The leader of the Independent 
Liberal Party compared Mr. Chamberlain to “a man lost in 
some financial Sahara, wandering round in a circle, and 
returning in expenditure and taxation to the point from which 
he started.”” Mr. Chamberlain expressed a pious hope that so 
far as the taxpayer is concerned the point will prove a peak ; 
but if the armaments programme is carried out, this year will 
certainly not be the peak of expenditure. The only hope for 
the taxpayer seems to be that Sir Archibald Sinclair and other 
leading men in both the Liberal and Conservative Parties will 
put themselves at the head of a national movement for 
economy and for a complete revision of our foreign policy. 

Indeed, nothing has been more striking in the Budget 
debates, and in the platform defences of rearmament finance 
made by Ministers and their supporters, than the confession 
that they have let down our national defences in a vain effort 
to persuade the other great military powers to take part in a 
general reduction of armaments. From this statement they 
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have proceeded to the conclusion that an immense capital 
expenditure on rearmament is now necessary for the double 
purpose of playing our part as a contributor to what is called 
“ collective security ” and of defending our own country and 
the British Empire against aggression. These steps in their 
political argument towards the appalling addition to our 
burden of armaments embodied in the Budget and the White 
Paper will require the most careful scrutiny, and its implica- 
tions ought to be tabulated and explained to all classes of 
taxpayers, and especially to the younger generation, who may 
be called upon to pay, not only with their lives and fortunes, 
but with their liberties under military and industrial con- 
scription if, under the guidance of the Foreign Office and in 
subservience to French diplomacy, this country is again 
entangled in continental wars. 

The first question to be examined is whether our expendi- 
ture on armaments during the last few years has been well 
applied, and whether the nation has got full value for its 
money. The second is whether German rearmament has been 
on anything like the scale alleged by Mr. Churchill and others. 
The third is whether the policy of a new military entente with 
France, and consequently (owing to the Franco-Russian 
military pact) with Russia also, can be reconciled either with 
European peace or with a true conception of the League of 
Nations. The fourth is whether the League of Nations should 
be regarded as a fighting organisation, and if so, whether 
Great Britain should act as its chief fighting agent. The fifth 
question—and this is of immediate concern to all young men 
of military age—is whether Mr. Duff Cooper and the War 
Office should be allowed to prepare the territorial force for 
service abroad. The idea that this force, instead of being for 
home defence, is to be employed again to fight for France, 
while we are also to be as strong as any other Power in the air, 
maintain a predominant Navy and exhaust our remaining 
financial resources in loans to allies which will never be 
repaid, is an idea which will not be tolerated by any sensible 
patriot who objects to national suicide. 

It is true that Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden constantly 
profess that they are aiming at peace and are always willing 
to discuss disarmament. But their subservience to French 
diplomacy, their readiness to enter into military conversa- 
tions with French Generals, their proposal to join with 
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Mussolini in policing the German frontier, and their establish- 
ment of a customs tariff discriminating against foreign 
countries, not only at home, but in the Crown Colonies, all 
exhibit a spirit and a policy that run counter to their pro- 
fession, and make it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Coalition, without a change of heart or of method, to take the 
initiative in restoring peace and goodwill between nations. 

In his Financial Statement, Mr. Chamberlain claimed that 
the Birmingham Tariff is one of the two pillars of British 
prosperity—the other being cheap money, artificially fostered 
by his own Treasury restrictions, but mainly due to lack of 
trade bills. But what sort of a prosperity is that which 
starves our shipping industry and injures our export trades, 
creating distressed areas and a great mass of unemployment 
and pauperism ? And what if these protective and preferential 
tariffs, backed by quotas, subsidies, monopolies and restric- 
tions upon free markets at home, are also proving a potent 
cause of unrest and ill-feeling among foreign nations? Does 
not the dispute about raw materials make it clear that the 
Ottawa Agreements have exposed the British Empire to the 
envy of less fortunate powers, and that the abandonment of 
Free Trade has removed a security which was worth many 
battleships and many divisions? Here we have at least one 
explanation of the new outcry for more armaments to protect 
us from these new dangers, which are largely of our own 
making. If we want to repair the mischief, we must begin by 
restoring the Open Door in our Crown Colonies. That point 
was pressed home by Sir Archibald Sinclair, who quoted a 
triumphant statement made by the late Prime Minister of 
Canada, Mr. Bennett, Chairman of the Ottawa Conference : 
“In future nobody will be able to trade with the British 
Empire except on payment of tribute.” Unfortunately for 
this country, we are losing far more than we gain. We are 
paying for Ottawa, not only in lost trade, but in swollen 
estimates for armaments and increased risk of war. 

Here I would like to point out that the current talk about 
Britain having disarmed, while other countries have been 
arming to the teeth, is nonsense so far as expenditure is con- 
cerned. During the race for armaments which preceded the 
Great War, our expenditure on Defence rose to {77 millions. 
The lowest corresponding figure under the Coalition Govern- 
ment was {102 millions in 1932. Since then it has risen 
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rapidly, and this year it is proposed to spend {178 millions. 
If, as I have remarked elsewhere, our defence services have 
been let down to a state of decay and inefficiency, it is the 
fault, not of the electors, but of the Government, not of the 
taxpayers, but of the Spending Departments. If the country 
is to be taxed to the uttermost farthing, and we are to add 
year after year in peace time to our enormous dead weight 
debt, economists are surely entitled to insist that henceforth 
we should get value for our money, and that a searching inquiry 
should be instituted into all forms of public waste and extra- 
vagance, not only in respect of armaments, but of social 
services and subsidies. Waste is waste, wherever it occurs. 
It is just as bad to pay an excessive sum for building a bridge 
or a school as to pay more for a battleship or an aerodrome 
than it ought to cost. The habit of squandering public money 
grows with what it feeds on. After the War, the Geddes 
Committee found that the superfluities of our spending 
departments ran into hundreds of millions. A pruning knife 
to-day might be worth a shilling on the income tax if only 
we could have a Gladstonian Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and after the operations—if they were skilfully performed— 
efficiency would, as usual, follow in the wake of economy. 
But no hint of this kind is to be found in the speeches of 
Labour leaders. Dr. Dalton, for example, who has written a 
book to show how the Socialist State will absorb the City 
and take over private industries, was solely concerned with 
taxation ; and like his colleagues and supporters, he wants all 
the new expenditure, both on armaments and social services, 
to be abstracted from a small minority of the population. 
Instead of going to the general body of income tax payers, he 
said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘‘ should rather have 
made additional provision by scaling up the rates both of 
surtax and estate duties.” Next year he should bring down 
the surtax limit from two thousand a year to fifteen hundred 
a year. Thereby, according to Dr. Dalton’s estimate, at least 
seventy millions more of income per year would be surtaxed, 
and forty thousand more people (whom the Labour Party 
denounces as capitalists) would have to pay more than they 
do now. And yet, as Mr, Churchill pointed out, the present 
supertax, though the scale is more severe than it was then— 
and though ten per cent. has been added—yields less than it did 
in 1929. It is to be hoped that this Budget and the Budget 
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discussions will teach the Conservative Party the value and 
necessity of public economy ; for it is clear that, unless they 
reverse the engines of taxation, the incomes and estates of 
their supporters will be taxed out of existence, whether the 
great war for which they are preparing comes about or not. 
One of them, Mr. M. Beaumont, acknowledged that the 
financial situation is one of great gravity, and said: “I have 
enough Liberal left in me to agree with Mr. Gladstone that 
money is best left to fructify in the pockets of the people.” 
The Labour Party is now controlled by Socialists who want 
to draw more and more money from the pockets of rich people 
in order that it may fructify in the hands of state bureaucrats. 
They are delighted with what Mr. Elliot is doing ; and they 
will extend his Milk Boards and his Pig Boards, his Poultry 
Boards and his Potato Boards, to cover all the industries of 
the country. 

Mr. Churchill’s point of view is quite different. He accepts 
with a shrug of the shoulders the reversal of all the financial 
and fiscal policies, which, ‘‘ as a convinced Free Trader,” and 
“the last orthodox Chancellor of the Victorian Era,” he 
always believed in. He has only changed, like the Vicar of 
Bray, because the times have altered. Even now he is not 
quite sure that all is for the best : 

Unemployment has doubled ; our foreign trade is halved ; our 
carrying trade, shipping and shipbuilding, is woefully reduced. 
Lancashire is broken ; the cotton trade to India, once the glory of 
our exports as a whole, has fallen to a quarter of what it was in 
1929—only yesterday. The dark cloud of economic privation 

~envelops the once brilliant North. The income from foreign 

investments, that steady flow which yielded such a nourishment to 
our revenue that it was a noticeable feature in supporting our 
incomparable social services, has shrunk by more than 25 per cent. 


From these comments on the tariff-created “ prosperity ”’ of 
which we hear so much, Mr. Churchill, after some pretty 
compliments to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, passed on 
to the “ grave and startling statements ” which he has been 
making for months past about Germany’s expenditure on 
war-like preparations. “ I obtained my information originally 
from a source which I cannot divulge”; but he tried to 
support them from official publications of the German 
Government. These show an increase in the public debt of a 
thousand millions sterling “ at the official rate of exchange.” 
VoL. CXLIX. 42 
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Then he made the wild assumption that all this money 
(including, to crown his absurdity, the expenditure on roads) 
has been spent on armaments! What should we think of Herr 
Hitler if he added the expenditure on our motor roads to the 
Army Estimates? In addition to this, Mr. Churchill referred 
to the German expenditure on capital account, and argued 
that the recent increase in the German national income is 
another ominous sign, because wages have not risen (he did 
not mention a large decrease of unemployment) ; and there- 
fore the increase must have gone into constructional work, 
“ the bulk of which is represented directly or indirectly, I am 
led to believe, by armaments.” 

Mr. Churchill arrived somehow at a total of nearly twenty 
thousand million reichsmarks for the expenditure on German 
rearmament since Hitler came into power, and professes to 
believe that more than half was spent last year. I will only 
observe, first, that it is ridiculous to convert marks into 
pounds at the official rate of exchange, which, as everyone 
knows, does not represent the internal value of the mark. The 
pegged exchange value of the mark has nothing to do with the 
internal value or purchasing power in Germany of the paper 
mark; and this, of course, is what counts when the Govern- 
ment is paying wages or buying goods for rearmament. 
Travellers in Germany have long been able to get from 21 to 
24 marks to the pound, and on this head alone Mr. Churchill’s 
figures should be cut down by nearly half. An expenditure of 
four hundred millions is a good deal less alarming than an 
expenditure of eight hundred millions ; and if of this smaller 
sum a hundred millions has been spent on roads, that brings 
down the expenditure of Germany on rearmament to three 
hundred millions in 1935. I wonder how much has gone to 
the support of the secret police and to the various costly 
extravagances of the Nazi Party which Dr. Schacht is now 
endeavouring to curtail. 

It seems to me also rather significant that our Government, 
while acting on Mr. Churchill’s panic figures, has not adopted 
them or answered any questions on the subject. My own 
belief is that the Nazi Government has been over-spending on 
armaments and many other things, partly for the purpose 
of reducing unemployment and creating an appearance of 
fictitious prosperity, and that it has thereby strained the 
finances of Germany almost to breaking point and weakened 
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the real strength of the nation. If so, we need not assume that 
Hitler’s professions of a desire for peace and disarmament are 
altogether insincere and hypocritical. 

In any case, this Defence Budget, with its prodigious addi- 
tions to unproductive expenditure and its failure to restore a 
Sinking Fund, must be closely related to our foreign and fiscal 
policy. Is it not a paradox that our Foreign Office should be 
planning a new military alliance with France, while we have 
been engaged for the last four years in fiscal warfare of 
tariffs and quotas with our French neighbours and customers ? 
When Napoleon the Third was envisaged by our Foreign Office 
and War Office as the dangerous Dictator of Europe, who was 
planning an invasion of England, Lord Palmerston insisted on 
a Fortification Loan ; but Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, tried another way, and at the suggestion of 
Cobden the free trade Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce was 
negotiated and incorporated in the Budget of 1860. That put 
a happy end to the naval competition and ill-feeling between 
France and Great Britain. A better precedent could not be 
found at the present time. Our Coalition Government would 
deserve the name of “ National” if it could forget the 
Birmingham Tariff and the Ottawa Agreements and substitute 
for the race in armaments a profitable rivalry in commerce 
which would enrich the nations on both sides of the Channel 
and of the North Sea, and initiate a new era of friendly 
intercourse and goodwill. 

Francis W. Hirst. 


AFTER THE FRENCH*GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


NCE more, as in 1932 and in 1924, France has elected 
(): Chamber of Deputies strongly leaning to the Left. 

Will the Chamber produce a stable Government? Will 
the majority hold together? Or shall we see, in accordance 
with recent precedents, an “ unmanageable” Chamber 
drifting fatally towards government by fortuitous coalitions, 
or submitting uneasily to what is called National Union? 
Before an attempt is made to discuss these questions it is 
necessary to glance at the particular circumstances in which 
this year’s election was fought. 

Two clear inferences may be drawn from the result. The 
majority vote was an expression of discontent, mainly 
economic discontent. It was also a decisive rejection of 
Fascism and a reaffirmation of the popular attachment to 
Parliamentarism. Nobody can reasonably doubt either of 
these conclusions. The proof of the discontent may be found 
in the “ push” towards the extreme Left, and particularly 
in the striking increase in the Communist poll. The revolt 
against Fascist tendencies explains the singularly effective 
concentration of the vote in favour of the Popular Front at 
the second ballot. 

The electorate showed its own mind. It has often been 
made a reproach against the second ballot that, owing to the 
multiplicity of parties, it still tends to result in the election 
of a large number of “ minority members.” On this occasion, 
when there were no fewer than 4,800 candidates for 618 seats 
at the first ballot, it might have been expected that the 
reproach would be more than usually merited. In fact, 
however, the organised withdrawal of candidates on either 
side reduced the issue in the great bulk of constituencies to 
its simplest form. The rule of mutual support at the second 
ballot was almost generally observed by the candidates of the 
Popular Front, and in most cases by their opponents. The 
concentration of forces to Right and Left was such that the 
elected Deputies who failed to get an absolute majority of 
the votes cast did not number more than fifty. There was 
therefore a genuine rally of opinion among the people. 
Recommendations of leaders enjoining support of a single 
candidate at the second ballot would not have been so 
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and file of the parties concerned. 

There is no doubt that the quasi-Fascist agitations which 
began after the Paris riots of February 1934, helped to drive 
Radical-Socialists, Socialists and Communists into the same 
camp. The disciplined parades of the Croix de Feu, the 
“‘mobilisations,” the pretentious threats of Colonel de la 
Rocque to “sweep away Parliamentarism,” his repeated 
announcements of the “ zero hour ” for some unmentioned 
date which was never reached, ended by rousing popular 
opinion on the other side. The menace and the reaction which 
it provoked facilitated the union of the parties of the Left. 
It would be easy to find Conservatives who, since the election, 
think that the most certain achievement of the Croix de Feu 
was the creation of the Popular Front. 

As a political force the Croix de Feu seems to have been 
taken more seriously abroad than in France. Behind the 
demonstrations of February 1934, there was, no doubt, a 
certain amount of spontaneous indignation, but the later 
agitations encouraged the suspicion that the real emotion 
prevailing at the time was being exploited by factions for 
their own ends. There was no convincing sign that the Croix 
de Feu had obtained an assured and steady hold of opinion 
in the mass of the nation. Their programme of reforms, 
thrown together from several contradictory schools of 
doctrine, is such that it is hard to conceive of any organised 
body of opinion accepting the whole of it. In effect, as the 
election approached, they drifted towards the ordinary 
parties of the Right. At the general election Colonel de la 
Rocque and his lieutenants seem to have issued voting orders 
to their adherents, but they did not themselves put up their 
own candidates. Out of opportunism some regular Nation- 
alist and Conservative forces coquetted with the Croix de 
Feu, as the reactionary parties coquetted with Boulanger 
half a century ago. The issue of the contest leaves it doubtful 
whether they gained by the connection. 

Important as this conflict of Fascist and anti-Fascist 
tendencies certainly was, electors were necessarily concerned 
to express their economic grievances. France is economically 
stagnant. There is scarcely any branch of activity which is 
not suffering. A prolonged agricultural crisis; depression 
in industry, somewhat mitigated by Government orders for 
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military purposes ; a slump in export trades; a collapse of 
the highly profitable tourist traffic; high retail prices, high 
cost of borrowing for industry, high cost of production—these 
conditions, with their train of unemployment and short-time 
working and a lower standard of living, were in the minds of 
voters. The decree-laws of the Laval Government, devoted 
in the first instance to the restoration of the State finances, 
added further classes to the discontented: civil servants, 
war veterans, small rente holders. Sacrifices under the decree- 
laws were unequally distributed, and there were many persons 
whose contribution to the salvation of the franc took the 
pleasing form of a reduction in their house-rent. 

Behind all these grievances was a widespread conviction 
that the stern deflation of the last two years had failed in its 
ultimate purpose. The Laval policy was to balance the 
Budget by reducing expenditure, restore public credit, revive 
confidence and cheapen money, and so, in the end, lead to a 
renewal of economic activity. Whether this heroic method 
was feasible or not, it met with serious reverses. Events both 
at home and abroad were unfavourable to the growth of 
confidence. It was not even certain that the Budget, if all 
expenditure properly belonging to it were included, would 
escape a deficit. Money remained as dear as ever. Public 
confidence was so far from being restored that there were 
repeated flights from the franc. Such symptoms of trade 
revival as showed themselves were timid as compared with 
those visible in many other countries, except in industries 
which benefited by orders for military and defensive equip- 
ment. 

There has been an obvious tendency among foreign 
observers to consider this situation as a consequence of an 
over-valuation of the franc. It was not directly from this 
point of view that the French electors regarded it. Indeed, 
parties, as well as commercial and industrial organisations 
of all kinds, declared their opposition to devaluation, and 
M. Léon Blum, the Socialist leader, did so after the election. 
During all this period of depression few people liked the idea 
of a second devaluation following on that of 1926-8. While 
the downright devaluationists failed to convince, however, 
the impression certainly spread that a depreciation of the 
currency might become inevitable, and there have been signs 
this year that large commercial and industrial interests have 
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exported capital by various devices to cover themselves 
against the risk. But the line of approach to the financial 
problem chosen by the parties constituting the Popular Front 
was to set a policy of productive expenditure against the 
policy of strict deflation. It was, of course, argued by their 
adversaries that this reversal of policy, along with other 
projected measures likely to alarm the investor or the large 
industrial interests, would endanger the balance of the 
Budget and lead necessarily to devaluation. But devaluation 
was not plainly an issue at the election. If it had already been 
accomplished it would, no doubt, have facilitated the task of 
the new Government. 

Such were the conditions in which the new Chamber was 
elected. At first sight it might appear to resemble that of 
1924, with the Popular Front substituted for the old Cartel 
des Gauches. In reality there are marked differences between 
the two. There is first the difference in personnel. This year’s 
election has brought in a large number of “new men.” 
There are no fewer than 277 Deputies who did not sit in the 
last Chamber. It must be remembered, too, that the youngest 
electors were born in 1915. The post-war generation is 
beginning to make its voice heard. Finally, the crisis has 
provoked a vast and bewildering movement of ideas. During 
the last two years, in particular, there has been an enormous 
crop of plans of reform covering the whole area of govern- 
ment. These have come, not merely from the regular political 
parties, but from the most diverse organisations. Many of 
these schemes are, no doubt, pathetically amateurish and of 
little practical consequence, but their existence bears witness 
to the stirring of ideas. . 

The Popular Front is itself very different in composition 
from the former Cartel des Gauches. It includes the Com- 
munists, who now become a serious Parliamentary force of 
seventy-two members. The progress of the Communists is 
the most significant single result of the election. It would be 
imprudent to take it as a proof of widespread conversion to 
the full Soviet doctrine. At this election they received nearly 
1,500,000 votes, but already in 1928 they had received more 
than 1,000,000. Their electoral strength has varied greatly 
on different occasions. They present themselves as a party 
of the discontented, and as such were very favourably placed 
for this year’s contest. They have, however, established a 
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firm hold in certain regions, and especially in the Paris area. 
Of their seventy-two Deputies thirty-two were elected in 
Paris and the suburbs, and nine more in the outer suburbs of 
the Seine-et-Oise. 

In one important respect the election confounded the 
prophets. It made the Socialists, with 146 Deputies as 
compared with the 116 of the Radical-Socialists, the strongest 
group. The Socialists had promised in advance their partici- 
pation in a Popular Front Ministry, in which it had been 
generally thought that the Radical-Socialists would be the 
predominant element. On the day following the election 
M. Léon Blum claimed for his party the right of initiative in 
forming the new Government, and that fact stamps a new 
character on the whole combination. The Cartel Ministries 
were nearly always formed by the Radical-Socialists, with 
the Socialists as part of the majority, but not contributing 
any members to the Cabinet. In the new Chamber, the first 
in which the Socialists have ever, in their history, agreed to 
share in the responsibilities of government, they spring at 
once into the position of the leading party, and, therefore, 
assume the chief post of management. Before the election 
the Communists announced that they would not actually 
participate in the Government. The fact that the Socialists, 
their nearest allies, decided to form the Government, and the 
fact that the Communist group proved to be so large—both 
unexpected circumstances—were promptly, but vainly, urged 
by M. Léon Blum as furnishing good reasons for Communist 
participation. 

Assuming that the whole of their members remain faithful 
the groups constituting the Popular Front together number 
381 Deputies, so that if all the rest of the Chamber were 
against them the Opposition would number no more than 237. 
The apparent majority is therefore ample. It has a special 
source of strength—always supposing fidelity—in the fact 
that it need not depend on the support of centre groups, on 
which the former Cartel Governments usually relied in some 
degree. Parliamentarily, the Popular Front also has the 
advantage of having published as far back as last January 
the outlines of its programme of action, to which the con- 
stituent groups, or at least their executives, officially sub- 
scribed. This diminishes, if it does not entirely remove, one 
of the difficulties which have previously faced Governmental 
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combinations, compelled to negotiate, after the election, 
with the groups which had been their allies at the polls. It 
is known, however, that a section of the Radical-Socialists is 
lukewarm, if not positively antagonistic, towards the pro- 
gramme. M. Daladier, the President of the party, was one of 
the promoters of the Popular Front, and the executive 
approved the programme. M. Herriot, however, who retains 
a good deal of influence, has been reserved about the pro- 
gramme, and it is probable that a number of right-wing 
Radicals dislike or distrust some proposed measures, such as 
the projected reorganisation of the Bank of France. It is 
dificult to estimate how many right-wing Radical-Socialists 
have come back to the Chamber, for this section suffered 
severely at the polls. About twenty-six Radicals were elected 
without being dependent on Socialist or Communist votes, 
and some of these declared their detachment from the 
Popular Front. 

In any case the verdict of the polls assures the Popular 
Front of a governing majority. It comes from the country 
with the full right to govern which is conferred by a decisive 
victory. The real problem before the new Government will 
not be a problem of men, but of measures. This became 
abundantly apparent in the week following the election, when 
there were universal signs of a flight from the franc. The 
panicky withdrawals of bank deposits, the purchase of gold 
and sterling, the export of capital in various ways were 
undoubtedly accentuated as a result of the election. Not 
that these movements were new. Most fair observers have 
probably arrived at the conclusion that the existing lack of 
confidence is composed of many elements. Discouragement in 
face of economic difficulties, anxiety about international 
affairs, doubt whether the franc could finally hold out against 
the pressure of a world of depreciated currencies—all these 
factors were discernible for months before the election. At 
the approach of the election, and after the election, uneasiness 
increased. Probably the prospect of a majority so largely 
dependent on support from the extremists, apart from the 
actual measures in the programme of the Popular Front, 
caused this brusque movement of anxiety among investors. 

The outline programme of the Popular Front was bold, 
but could hardly, in these unorthodox times, be described as 
startling. Some items in it seem to have raised doubts as to 
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their possible consequences. The proposal to abolish the 
Council of Regents of the Bank of France and to enlarge the 
powers of the Governor, under the control of a committee 
representing the Government, Parliament and economic 
interests, with alterations in the form of the capital of the 
Bank, would involve, of course, a considerable innovation, 
but the nationalisation of banks of issue has supporters in 
various countries who are not necessarily revolutionaries. 
The fiscal measures in the programme include a steepening of 
the scale of income tax on incomes exceeding 75,000 francs, 
which need not be more drastic than the system of taxation 
already in force in England. The suppression of tax-evasion 
by stock-holders and the control of the export of capital may 
disturb certain classes of investors, but the former of these 
measures has already been approved by Parliament, though 
not brought into actual operation. Other parts of the pro- 
gramme related to the carrying-out of public works, the 
setting up of a national unemployment fund, and other 
measures to reduce unemployment. As for the decree-laws, 
it was proposed to restore the “ cuts ”’ in wages and salaries 
in the case of the lower-paid civil servants and State 
employees generally, “‘ pending the complete abolition of all 
the injustices which the decree-laws involve.” The last 
phrase suggests the prudence of a political combination which 
foresees that, if it reaches office, it may have to be prudent in 
managing the resources of the Treasury. 

This is the first election in recent history at which an 
outline of policy, approved by a coalition seeking office, has 
been proclaimed in advance. It may be doubted how far it 
was discussed in detail in the constituencies, for French 
electors usually discuss men and tendencies rather than 
measures. The existence of a plan is an aid to agreement on 
action. It is not, of course, a guarantee against disputes 
between the partners in the governing majority. Differences 
may well arise concerning the application of the plan, and 
there must be many problems hors programme which will 
present themselves. Unfriendly observers of the Popular 
Front majority may think it has a suspicious appearance of 
repeating, with variations, the weak features of the old 
Cartel. Each of the groups may be represented as having 
made one step to the Right. The Radical-Socialists would 
thus be.a moderating “ fringe ” as the old Left-Centre groups 
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used to be ; the Socialists take the former post of the Radicals 
as the active centre of the combination; the Communists, 
who used to be against any and every Government, are now 
substituted for the Socialists as the left wing of the majority, 
not represented in the Cabinet, but offering a watchful and 
perhaps dangerously critical support. Those who take this 
view of the situation would not find it too difficult to imagine 
some cartoonist one day drawing a picture of the Government 
mail-coach with a Socialist in the driver’s seat, a Communist 
postilion applying the spur and a Radical-Socialist throwing 
all his weight on the brake. 

Against such anticipations must be set the fact that the 
situation calls for action, and that the public, while far from 
being adventurous or revolutionary, is prepared to consider 
new solutions of the economic problem. The only Govern- 
ment which corresponds to the result of the elections is a 
Popular Front Government. The Chamber of Deputies is so 
constituted, indeed, that it would probably prove to be more 
difficult to find an alternative majority than has been the 
case in previous legislatures. The Centre is weakened and, as 
far as can be seen, its groups will not have more than 115 
Deputies altogether. The Right is rather stronger, with 122. 
If the whole of the 116 Radical-Socialists were to leave the 
Front Populaire and join with the forces of the Right and 
Centre—a highly improbable contingency—the coalition thus 
formed would number about 350 Deputies. In view of the 
engagements of the Radical party and the mutual obligations 
of members of the groups of the Popular Front to each other 
in return for electoral support received, it would clearly be 
difficult to form a working majority on any other basis. 

After the expérience Laval, then, the expérience Blum. 
M. Blum’s essential aim is to set the economic machine 
working again. But if the economic situation is difficult, so 
is the financial situation, and each situation constantly reacts 
on the other. It is precisely this double nature of the problem 
which has brought previous Governments to grief. As M. Blum 
has declared against devaluation of the franc it will presum- 
ably be part of his purpose to reassure investors, large and 
small. Success in both the economic and the financial spheres 
is necessary—and there lies the risk. 

W. L. Mivpteton. 


Paris. 


THE ARMAMENTS RACE. 


HAT does the “‘ armaments race’? now amount to, 

V \ and what chance remains of checking it before it 
leads to an explosion? The international competition 

in killing-power has become so frantic in pace, so colossal in 
cost, and so dangerous in character that it can hardly con- 
tinue unchecked beyond, say, 1940, without leading to some 
kind of explosion—war or revolution or both. That is not 
just an alarmist statement, devoid of foundation: it is an 
estimate, which Mr. Churchill is not alone in making, based 
upon facts too little realised. A review of these facts should 
serve to shock us, however sick we may be of the word “ dis- 
armament,” however numbed by the current defeatism, into 
making a renewed effort to stop the arms race before too late. 
Consider first the pace and extent of the present increase 
in expenditure on armaments. Never in history, except during 
the Great War itself, has there been an increase in the world’s 
armament expenditure, or in the British expenditure, which 
approaches, either in speed or in amount, the increase since 
the end of 1933. If you draw a graph of the world’s armament 
expenditure, and of our own, during the past seventy years, 
you will find that the lines were remarkably level and steady 
for about forty years. Our own expenditure stood at {28 
millions, {31 millions, {33 millions, till the cost of the Boer 
War made a large bump in the line. In 1900, when the first 
German Navy Law was introduced, the line for the world 
begins to slope upwards ; after the Dreadnought scare, and 
the second German Navy Law, the rise becomes steeper. 
Those were the six fateful years between 1908 and 1914 in 
which, as Lord Grey declared, the intensified armament com- 
petition proved to be not only a symptom but also a cause of 
the situation out of which the Great War came. During the 
War years the line rockets up, of course, far above the top of 
your graph-paper: and after the War it remains at a high 
level (not easy to compare with the pre-War level owing to 
changes in wholesale and retail price-levels, increases in pay 
and pensions, etc.). In 1925 the estimated total stood at 
about {700 millions, despite the drastic disarmament of 
Germany and three other Powers. By 1929 this had risen to 
about {890 millions ; and when the Disarmament Conference 
began in 1932, the amount officially recorded as being spent 
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directly on armaments (not including indirect military 
expenditure) was between {900 millions and {1,000 millions. 

By the end of 1933 Britain and France had shirked paying 
the price of a real beginning of agreed disarmament and had 
failed to do business about “ equality”? and “ security ” 
whilst conditions were comparatively favourable: and 
Hitler had been presented by Sir John Simon and his French 
colleagues with a good pretext for withdrawing, as he wanted 
to do, from the Conference and from the League, and for 
whipping up fresh exasperation in his country and a fresh 
resolve to rearm. In the spring of 1934 the last chances of 
agreement were blindly thrown away. The reactionary 
French Government could plead in excuse that it had been 
driven to the conclusion that it could expect no definite 
assurances as to collective security from the British Govern- 
ment: the vacillating and reactionary British Government 
capitulated to the demands of Lord Londonderry and the 
other enthusiasts for armament expansion, on the fallacious 
plea that we had “ cut our armaments to the bone,” “ dis- 
armed to the edge of risk,” set an example that others had 
refused to follow, and must, therefore, ‘‘ rearm”’ forthwith. 
And so, despite the continued economic depression, the 
world’s armament expenditure began to rise in 1934: and 
finally, in 1935 and 1936, the line on our graph shoots up 
more vertically than ever before, except during the Great 
War itself. Few people seem to realise yet what is already 
happening. Fears are commonly expressed lest an armament 
race may begin: but the race is in full course now. And in 
comparison with this race the notorious race before the War 
was a leisurely progression. Look at the figures. By the end 
of the six years, 1908-14, the world had increased its total 
annual expenditure on armaments by about {187 millions— 
an average rise of about {31 millions a year. Bad enough. 
But in the one year, 1935, on a conservative estimate, the 
world spent double the sum spent so lately as 1932, when the 
Disarmament Conference began! Indeed, the best estimates 
I have been able to get show an increase in 1935, over the 
already enormous total for 1934, of between {900 millions 
and {1,000 millions for the seven Great Powers alone. This in- 
cludes an estimate of the huge German expenditure in 1935, 
which was, of course, not comparable to a normal outlay. It 
includes also an abnormal figure in the Italian case, viz. part 
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of the estimated cost of the Abyssinian war. The Russian 


expenditure for 1935-6 was officially given as 8,200 million 
roubles (about {290 millions), which is nearly five times the 
official estimate for 1934. 

And now we are promised still larger increases in 1936. The 
Russian estimate for 1936-7 is officially put at about {590 
millions, more than double the colossal figure for 1935. Think 
what this must mean as a handicap upon her vast enterprise 
of economic and social reconstruction. The British total is 
to be {178 millions ; and this, we are warned, is only a prelude 
to further increases. The United States is to spend {240 
millions. Germany and Italy, with their tottering finances, 
have mortgaged their future in order to pile up armaments as 
quickly as possible. The mercury in the thermometer record- 
ing the world’s temperature has rushed up to 104: it is rising 
now, more quickly still, to 105. After that—what course will 
the fever take? 

Do not be misled by the blessed euphemism, “ Rearma- 
ment,” into supposing that present expenditure represents 
a return to “normal” standards. Fifty years ago Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned from the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer because a total British expenditure of {31 millions 
on the (two) fighting services “is very greatly in excess of 
what I can consent to.” Nineteen years later Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in his brilliant biography of his father, was asking, 
“* How would he [Lord Randolph] have regarded a naval and 
military expenditure of {70 millions in time of peace?” 
To-day that same Mr. Churchill, looking out for the second 
time in his life upon Germany arming, is condemning, as most 
dangerously inadequate, a British armament expenditure on 
the (three) fighting services of {178 millions! The British 
increase between 1935 and 1936 far exceeds the total 
armament budget which Lord Randolph had to deal with : the 
British naval estimates for 1936 ({80} millions) are double the 
naval expenditure of the whole world forty years ago, and 
that British total is to be greatly increased in later years. 
Even when every allowance has been made for the large 
increase in pay and pensions since the War, and for some 
change in price levels, wholesale and retail, this increase 
remains enormous. 

This country is richer than it was fifty years ago, the 
expenditure on social services has been stupendously increased 
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—but war debt charges have also been increased stupendously, 
and the present cost of our armaments will put an unpre- 
cedented burden upon our tax-free resources in peace-time. If 
that increase is maintained, social services, whose expansion is 
desperately needed, will be prevented from expanding and may 
soon have to be curtailed. It must be remembered, too, that 
the mere charges on the national budgets indicate only a part 
of the real burden and waste involved in the arms race. Those 
charges represent not merely so much money spent on ships 
and bombing planes, but also the labour of millions of men, 
the locking up of millions of tons of raw materials. 
Moreover, the redirection of the national effort involves the 
creation of vast new vested interests in preparation for war. 
How is a capitalist society going to reverse these engines? 
How can a Hitler or a Mussolini, or a Baldwin either, face the 
prospect of demobilisation—the demobilisation of Italian 
armies now in Africa, of conscript armies in Germany, of 
industries that have been developed for armament production 
in England and elsewhere? Mr. Baldwin, as the head of an 
anti-socialist Government, with a millstone of unemployment 
round its neck, may sometimes catch a nightmarish glimpse of 
the problem of reabsorption of labour which he will presently be 
leaving as a legacy to his successors: but the crazy logic of 
the argument that armament expansion means reduction of 
unemployment, means increased consumption, and so means 
“ prosperity,” helps to take the heart out of any effort to 
achieve agreement on limitation and reduction of armaments. 
But the pace and magnitude of the increase in armament 
expenditure is not the gravest of the warning facts we have to 
reckon with. Far more important is the increase in killing- 
power, especially the increase in power to strike a sudden 
smashing blow at long range. Yes, we have all got sick of 
hearing that said. It has ceased, perhaps, to make any 
impression upon your imagination, even though it is the 
most serious of all the new facts which urban mankind has to 
take into account. Just try, then, the effect of this dose for 
your imagination, as if it were electric treatment for a wasted 
muscle. Go to the Science Museum and look at that spidery 
contraption, the aeroplane in which, only thirty-three years ago, 
the Wright brothers first “‘ conquered the air” in a heavier- 
than-air machine by rising from the ground for twelve seconds. 
And then go on to the models of aeroplanes which your 
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young son will enjoy—the primitive Vickers “ gun-bus ” of 
1914, and the swiftly-changing sequence of types that fol- 
lowed. Look at the pictures and figures in Jane’s All the 
W orld’s Aircraft. And then, remembering what aircraft did, 
and could have done, by the end of the Great War, when 
aviation was only fifteen years old, imagine what aviation 
the destroyer will be able to do by the time it is a hundred 
years old if it survives as a national weapon. Seven years after 
the War ended, our Air Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, warned 
us that “ Air Forces to-day could drop almost the same weight 
[of bombs] in the first twenty-four hours of war” as the 
Germans dropped in this country during the whole of the 
last war, and could “ continue this scale of attack indefinitely.” 
That statement was based on a report by the British Air staff 
about the French Air Force of that day. Ten years have 
passed since then: the calculation has become obsolete, 
through the creation of a vast German air force and the 
increase by many fold of the range and speed and striking- 
power of the world’s air forces. In April 1935 the French Air 
Minister announced that, by the end of that year, the French 
air force would be trebled and its range doubled: our own 
Air Ministry made similar claims in May 1935, and again this 
spring: and no doubt the German Air Ministry has been 
doing its bit. If it was true in Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
day that, as he said in his letter of resignation, “ the possession 
of a very sharp sword offers a temptation, which becomes 
irresistible, to demonstrate the efficiency of the weapon in a 
practical manner,”’ what must be the danger to-day when a 
Mussolini and a Goering possess a means of attack so sudden, 
so shattering, and so potent against defence? 

These increases in cost and striking-power have been 
accompanied by such a breakdown of restrictions upon 
armament competition that 1930 seems in retrospect like a 
golden age. Back in 1930 the four Powers whose armaments 
had been drastically limited by the Peace Treaties were still 
substantially disarmed down to those limits, though no doubt 
there were considerable evasions. To-day all four are re- 
arming, and Germany is one of the greatest armed Powers in 
the world, free from any restrictions except those imposed by 
the deplorable Anglo-German naval agreement. 

Back in 1930 the Japanese militarists had not yet been 
given their head; the League’s collective peace system had 
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not yet been discredited by the betrayal of China; Sir John 
Simon had not yet become Foreign Secretary or declared 
that, “ however we handle the matter, I do not intend my 
own country to get into trouble about it”; and Japan had 
not yet withdrawn from the League or denounced the 
Washington Treaty. 

Back in 1930 the British Government stood for the non- 
replacement of capital ships, declaring its desire to see them 
“ disappear in due course from the fleets of the world” ; the 
long holiday from the building of such ships had not yet been 
broken, as it was broken in 1932, after the National Govern- 
ment had rejected the relevant part of the Hoover plan and 
other proposals; the Admiralty’s spokesman had not yet 
been allowed to declare at Geneva that capital ships “ are 
more precious than rubies to those States which possess 
them.” To-day the Government insist that, since eight new 
battleships are now being built in Europe, they must have 
Parliamentary authorisation for initial expenditure on two 
new capital ships, whilst at the same time they sanction an 
enquiry as to whether such ships are worth building in a 
country which has no anchorage beyond the effective bombing 
range of a continental enemy. 

In 1930 we still had the great political and technical agree- 
ment of Washington, which had effected not only a partial 
limitation of naval armaments of the greatest naval Powers, 
but even a large reduction of ships built and building. We still 
had the London Treaty of 1930, extending the limitation. 
To-day Japan has withdrawn altogether, and there will soon 
be no limitations whatever upon the quantities of naval arma- 
ments, except in so far as Germany’s fleet will be restricted 
through the Anglo-German agreement, and in so far as the 
British and American fleets may be affected by the Anglo- 
American “ gentleman’s agreement ” on parity. The London 
Naval Treaty of 1936 will maintain, precariously and con- 
ditionally, certain restrictions upon sizes of warships and 
calibre of guns ; but “‘ quantitative disarmament ”’ has gone 
overboard, and the qualitative restrictions are such that they 
are not likely to restrain the naval architects from doing any- 
thing that seems good to them for technical and financial 
reasons. The maximum size of the capital ship will still be 
35,000 tons : no one wants to build bigger ones. The maxi- 
mum calibre of naval guns will be reduced from 16 inches to 
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14 if improbable conditions are fulfilled ; this 14-inch gun has, 
it is said, been so developed that it can now do what the other 
did. The aircraft carrier will have a maximum tonnage of 
22,000 instead of 27,000 tons, only because nobody wants the 
very big ones: and further 10,000-ton cruisers will not be 
built, at least for the present, since a lot have been built 
already and the type is not technically successful. The 2,000- 
ton limit for submarines is very high, though not high enough 
to allow of future building of such huge craft as the French 
Surcouf. The agreement will do no more than add a slight 
reinforcement to the banks of the canal along which the naval 
arms race would flow of its own accord if there were no agree- 
ment. As a contribution to the reduction of armaments, or to 
the stopping of the arms race, the new London Treaty is 
virtually worthless : the best that can be said of it is that it 
may serve indirectly to promote Anglo-American co-operation 
and goodwill, especially in the Far East. 

Back in 1930 the Disarmament Conference was still ahead, 
and the British Government were still basing their policy upon 
the so-called “‘ Ten-year rule,” still assuming that during the 
next ten years the British Empire would not be engaged in 
any great war. But in 1932, the very year in which the Dis- 
armament Conference began, the National Government took 
the lead in abandoning the collective peace system in the 
Far East, and abandoned the ten-year rule. As Sir John 
Simon disclosed on March roth last, ‘‘ When the realities were 
examined in 1932, the ten-years rule was abandoned... . 
This National Government was not prepared to take the 
responsibility of rejecting the warning which they received 
in 1932.” Perhaps this helps to explain that Government’s 
failure to give any adequate lead to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence; its insistence on the retention and replacement of 
capital ships, on retention of tanks up to 20 tons, and retention 
of bombing from the air in “ outlying regions ” unspecified ; 
its rejection of the bulk of a Hoover plan in 1932, its wholly 
negative and unhelpful attitude, based on the Air Ministry’s 
unavowed hostility, to the French proposals in February- 
March 1933 for drastic air disarmament and the control of 
civil aviation; its fateful neglect of the Roosevelt-Hitler 
offer in May 1933 ; its neglect of the plans for limiting total 
expenditure on armaments, to which the French and others 
attached great importance; its leadership in wrecking the 
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American plan for control of the arms trade, in February 
1934; and many other items in its disastrous record. 

Back in 1930 the Germany we had to deal with still stood 
—sincerely, I believe—for drastic disarmament all round. 
Time after time during the Disarmament Conference in 1932 
I heard the Germany of Briining pleading for a fair deal at 
last, and offering to accept as a volunteer all the restrictions 
of Versailles and more, provided only that the other Powers 
would restrict their own armaments likewise: the Germans 
offered, even, to scrap their famous pocket-battleship, 
Deutschland, and forgo the right to build any more, if only 
the others would level down likewise. In the summer of 1932 
the British were in a strong position, provided that they would 
offer unequivocal assurances about sanctions, for forcing 
the French to concede some satisfaction for Germany’s claim 
to equality of treatment. But Sir John Simon would not, 
could not, pay the price: the chance was blindly let slip. 
Even the German offer about air disarmament in May 1933, 
Hitler’s proposals of October 6th, 1933, and the very moderate 
and conciliatory compromise offered on April 16th, 1934, 
were left undiscussed. In 1932 Germany had a weak and 
shaky Government, but her public opinion was still able to 
some extent to bring a free and informed contribution to the 
peace movement of the world. To-day that Germany, be- 
trayed largely through the errors of British and French 
policy, is silenced, imprisoned, done to death, whilst the new 
Germany, half-crazed with militant nationalism, is being 
led towards a precipice by a somnambulist. To-day, after 
seeing so many of her proposals for real disarmament, coupled 
with a measure of supervision, ignored and rejected, this 
Germany is a great armed Power, and her proposals for 
“‘ disarmament ” are little better than worthless. There was a 
time, not long ago, when Germany was pressing for abolition 
of all air forces, and promising far-reaching concessions on 
the control of civil aviation as a means to that end. Even in 
April 1934 Hitler was offering to accept for five years (pending 
an attempt to agree on total abolition) “a defensive air force 
of short-range machines, not including bombing-planes, from 
the beginning of the Convention, the numerical strength of 
which would not exceed 30 per cent. of the combined air 
forces of Germany’s neighbours or 50 per cent. of the military 
aircraft of France . . . whichever figure is the less.” But the 
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unworkable rules, for the polite conduct of war. The most 
important task, he now says, is “ to bring aerial warfare into 
the moral and human atmosphere of the protection afforded 
to non-combatants or the wounded. Just as the killing of 
defenceless wounded, or prisoners, or the use of dum-dum 
bullets, or the waging of submarine warfare without warning, 
have been either forbidden or regulated by international con- 
ventions, so it must be possible for civilised humanity to 
prevent the senseless abuse of new types of weapons without 
running counter to the object for which war is waged.” 
While those words were being written, Mussolini’s aeroplanes 
were supplying their scathing commentary. The Hitler of 
1936 goes on to urge “ the prohibition of the dropping of gas, 
poisonous or incendiary bombs.” Such an agreement would 
represent not a step forward but a great step backward from 
the rule of war by which the nations, including Germany, are 
at present bound. The Poison Gas Convention of 1925 pro- 
hibits not only the dropping of gas from the air but also its 
use on the ground. Hitler’s proposal would in effect restore 
permission for everything that Germany did with her gas- 
cylinders at Ypres. The rest of the new German proposals 
on disarmament are little better than that. As a means of 
stopping the arms race they are not even a pretentious fraud. 

What chance is there that the arms race, now so perilous, 
will be stopped before Europe blows up? And where is the 
chance to come from? I see no sign of the emergence, in the 
present British Government, of any determination to take 
the lead in stopping the race. The arms race is being pursued 
with fifty times more energy and resource than were ever 
put into the National Government’s contribution to the 
Disarmament Conference. If there is a re-formed National 
Government, it will probably be even worse in this respect 
than the present Cabinet : worse not only about disarmament 
but also about its corollaries, collective security and peaceful 
change. The forces that contended for international agree- 
ment on limitation, reduction and supervision of armaments 
are in utter disarray: and the militarists have succeeded in 
putting across their erroneous claim that this country has 
vainly given a devoted lead, and must now “ rearm as a 
contribution to collective security.” Many of the men who 
claim this are those who have done most to blast the growth 
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of confidence in British acceptance of a fair share of collective 
security against aggression and against proven breaches of a 
disarmament agreement. They are the very men who have 
been least ready to regard the armaments of our partners in 
the collective system as contributions to our own security, and 
who have been most complacent in assuming that our self- 
judged increases of armaments will be universally welcomed 
as a contribution to the world’s security. 

But it remains true that preponderant power must be 
enlisted on the side of “ the collective peace system,” i.e. on 
the side of those States which are most likely to prove loyal 
in respecting and preserving the agreed rules of peace. It 
may be that, in present conditions, an increased contribution 
of some kind, agreed upon with our partners, may be required 
from this or that country. It is certain that the forces which 
stand outside the collective peace system are now enormously 
powerful; apparently they are not growing relatively 
weaker. This, too, is certain: if the arms race continues as 
at present for a few more years, something will happen to 
blow up the dynamite which we have been storing in our 
cellar. And this also is certain : Governments for a while can 
perform miracles in the way of inducing their peoples to 
burden themselves and mortgage their future for the sake of 
“ security ”: the old slogan “‘ Arm for King and Country ” 
can for a while be twisted, to suit the fashion, into the new 
slogan: “ Rearm for Collective Security ”: the truth that 
armament expansion can put unemployment temporarily to 
sleep can be twisted for a while, im a gambling capitalist 
society, into the murderous lie that “‘ armament expansion is 
good for trade”: but the truth that each cannot be stronger 
than the other, and that neither supremacy nor “ parity ” in 
national killing-power (especially in the air) can bring true 
security, will remain truth. It will continue to be impossible to 
dodge the rules of arithmetic. And there is an England, in 
large part under-fed, under-housed, under-educated, but 
potentially powerful and capable of wakening to the fact that 
it is being stampeded, by leaders who do not really accept the 
implications of a collective peace system, into the old race 
down the Gadarene cliff. At last France is waking. May 


England waken soon. 
W. Arnotp-ForsTEr. 


BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


T is already axiomatic to point out that the German 
| retitarisation of the Rhineland broke the strategic link 

between France and the Danubian countries ; now if the 
Germans should come into conflict with Czechs or Austrians, 
France cannot reply by sending her troops into Western 
Germany. But though the coup of March 7th was a threat to 
Prague and to Vienna rather than to cities—like Strasbourg 
and Basle—on the Rhine, its repercussions in the Franco- 
German border country are not without interest. 

I do not here propose to go into the circumstances of 
Belgium and Holland, but all the way from Luxembourg to 
the source of the Rhine in the Alps certain common charac- 
teristics are striking, and certain common reactions have 
taken place this spring. Right down to the Italian linguistic 
frontier of the Ticino, the dialect of the people here, even 
perhaps including the eastern fringe of Lorraine, is a German 
dialect with a few French decorations ; of course French is 
often spoken as well. All the way one finds the passive anti- 
Semitism of pre-Hitler Germany. In Alsace, it should perhaps 
be mentioned, the Jewish problem is just as present as it was 
in Weimar Germany, for the westward wandering of Eastern 
Jews since 1914 had affected Alsace to much the same extent, 
and one sees the Galician type there quite frequently. 

It might therefore have been supposed that, when sub- 
jected to the violent impact of National Socialist propaganda 
with its tremendous dynamic vitality, these frontier people 
would have been disturbingly affected. They read German 
rather than French, and the authorities of Luxembourg, 
Lorraine, Alsace and Switzerland, with few infractions of the 
free press principle, allow the German papers to come in. 
While Nazi propaganda is based upon racialistic assump- 
tions, the old Fichtean glorification of the German language 
and its users is woven in as weft into the warp. Though people 
of mixed race, especially those with Slavonic names, seem 
often to fall hungrily upon the offer of a Nordic lineage which 
the Nazis so generously hold out to them, here, along the 
Franco-German frontier, nothing of the kind occurs. In 
Luxembourg, in Alsace, in German Switzerland, the deepest 
suspicion of Hitler and Hitlerism has shown itself. The 
Rhineland coup of March 7th justified the fears of the past 
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and created new ones of the future. Among politically minded 
people it is true to say that the general reaction was to regard 
the remilitarisation of Western Germany as perhaps natural 
and inevitable, but to regard the eagerness of British public 
opinion to accept Hitler’s self-styled pacifism as catastro- 
phically naif. In Luxembourg “ Der Deutscher ist falsch” is a 
popular saying, and people in authority there will say to one a 
little pityingly, “‘ We can feel the rhythm of Germany’s re- 
armament here—it is something colossally gigantic. Your 
people do not seem to know.” There are only 300,000 Luxem- 
bourgeois, but nearly two million people in Alsace and 
Lorraine have dark suspicions of Germany’s intentions, and 
most of four million Swiss regard her declarations with 
scepticism. 

Why do these frontier people, unlike the Saarlanders, reject 
the threats and blandishments of Nazi Germany? Why is 
that frontier, which gives the Saar to Germany, so exact? 
The Saarlanders, perhaps more bitterly than other Germans 
in the Reich, are groaning to-day over high prices, low wages 
and the rest, but the majority of them had no real political 
principle to oppose to that of nationalism at the time of their 
plebiscite. The men of Luxembourg, of Alsace-Lorraine and 
Switzerland, however, are essentially men of 1789 ; it is that, 
it seems, which fundamentally defends them against the 
principles of 1933. 

It may be answered that the great French Revolution 
was born of a clash between conflicting ideas, and that it 
led to the triumph of an Etatisme which might be regarded 
as the herald of the German State of to-day. But though 
the 1793 leaders ignored them for a time, the French 
Revolution was based upon the conception of the Rights 
of Man. Its permanent contribution to civilisation has con- 
sisted in its emphasis upon the importance of the individual 
and upon the value of a rationalistic resistance to the claims 
of the ever-hungry State. These elements are entirely absent 
from Hitler’s creed, and it is impossible to see where the 
deification of the Racial State will allow them to re-emerge. 
The tremendous local feeling of the Alsatians, or of the 
citizens of the separate Swiss cantons, is based upon an eager- 
ness to defend individual quality against the claims of a 
standardising State. And it is undoubted that they fear and 
dislike the highly centralised Germany of to-day ten times 
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more vehemently than they rejected the semi-federal Weimar 
Republic. It might be argued that the German-speaking people 
who lie beyond her western frontier reject the German mission 
partly on religious grounds, which can in no way be linked with 
the Erastian and anti-Christian ideology of 1789. It is unques- 
tionable that the clergy of Luxembourg, and of Alsace (where 
Church and State have still the Concordat connection), exert 
an important anti-Nazi influence. The Zwinglians of German 
Switzerland oppose the claims of a totalitarian State with 
indignation at least as great. But the Christian opposition to 
Etatisme is in no way incompatible with the 1789 demands, 
that men should be free to read, to write, and to think as they 
wish, and that law should be capable of defending individuals 
against the State. In German Switzerland, certainly, Nazi 
principles gained adherents before June 30th, 1934, but since 
that sinister week-end the Swiss Nazi movement seems to 
have lost its attraction, except for some of the officers. Even 
among the students of Ziirich, Basle or Strasbourg—itself in 
many ways so Swiss—racial and militarist ideas have no 
noticeable success. In Austria one constantly hears from 
young men that they are in favour of the Anschluss because 
they want to be the subjects of a Great Power State, and they 
want to serve in its military or para-military formations. But 
the glories of the Great Power do not appeal to the Swiss, and 
they are sufficiently proud of their own historic achievements 
on many of the battlefields of Europe. Even in Luxembourg, 
which is completely disarmed, young people do not seem to 
yearn for uniforms, discipline, or national glory ; they are 
proud of Luxembourg’s democracy and they despise the 
military castes, whether aristocratic as they used to be or 
party-bureaucratic as they now are, which dominate Germany. 
They are suspicious of Belgium’s designs upon the integrity 
of Luxembourg ; if they were compelled to lose their inde- 
pendence, they would choose to join France. 

For Lorraine there was at no time much question, but for 
Alsace since 1933 there is no doubt that she prefers to be 
French. There is a pro-German “ autonomist ” group of incon- 
siderable dimensions ; with this the dissident Communists of 
Strasbourg flirt, but its weakness has just been revealed in the 
French elections. Real autonomist feeling is pretty strong, 
although, since the survival of the Concordat has been certain, 
and the special educational system with up to four hours a 
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week of German lessons in the elementary schools, has been 
worked out, it is to some extent mollified. Some Alsatians 
still complain that Paris allows them no local legislature, but 
they are bound to admit that they had little more freedom 
with a Chamber of their own in the days of living within 
the autocratic framework of Hohenzollern Germany. The 
Alsatians are the reverse of anti-militarist, but they realise 
that in pacifist forty-million France they have far more 
military openings than in militarist sixty-seven-million Ger- 
many ; indeed, it is easy to observe how often Alsatian names 
appear on lists of higher officers in France.* The Alsatians 
complain in general of French administrative inefficiency, and 
there was considerable friction in the early years after the war, 
when French officials crowded into the restored provinces ; 
French lawyers were especially out of place where they were 
unable to understand the dialect spoken by most of the 
inhabitants, or the legal system which remained partially 
German ; even to this day the mortgage law, for example, has 
not been assimilated into the code of France. While the 
Alsatians grumble, however, they have more bitter memories 
of German rule; they regard National Socialism as not so 
very new, but they are well aware that the yoke of Hitler 
would be much more oppressive than that of Wilhelm II. It 
is true, then, to say that the whole of this bilingual frontier 
territory rejects the Pan-German claim which its inhabitants 
nevertheless seriously fear. It is difficult to find anyone in 
Alsace, for instance, who is anything but perfectly sceptical 
with regard to Hitler’s announcements in interviews and 
speeches to the effect that he renounces Alsace and Lorraine. 
It must be admitted that National Socialist Party declarations 
are magnificently ambiguous on the point. In the 1934 Party 
programme, it is stated that the Nazis do not think of using 
force to unite to Germany those Germans who live under 
Danish, Polish, Czech, Italian or French sovereignty ; in the 
school-books the Alsatians are described as forever German ; 
and it should always be remembered that the German 
Government claimed to have had nothing to do with the 
Putsch in Austria when Dollfuss was murdered. 

Everyone from Luxembourg to Basle thinks in terms of 
imminent war to be initiated only by the Germans. In the 


* E.g. General Schweisguth represented the French Army at the Staff conversations 
in London in April. 
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first few days after March 7th there was a fairly bad panic 
in Strasbourg and Metz, and buying in shops and hotel 
business practically ceased for a week. The Luxembourg 
peasants, I was told, sniffed the air with the caution of 
experts, but then announced it would not be war this 
time! French morale varies according to each person’s 
faith in the Maginot defences, which in a sense defend Luxem- 
bourg from her rear since she has become a cul-de-sac from the 
German point of view. But the authorities in Luxembourg are 
anxious about possible danger from the air, and it is particu- 
larly difficult in a disarmed country to take protective steps 
without inducing panic. Their nervousness has increased since 
they have found Hitler offering non-aggression pacts to all 
their neighbours, but not to Luxembourg; it is even rumoured 
that the Grand Duchy must now take her place within the 
Franco-Belgian defensive system. War in this Middle King- 
dom country is not the gruesome legend that it is for us: it 
is a matter of death or ruin for everyone, women and children 
not excepted. Of course, in the future, air-war may mean 
something more appalling for London than for Strasbourg or 
Metz, but it is the past which creates the conceptions of the 
present. Some of the Strasbourg people regard the Maginot 
line, which, curiously enough, was partly the work of German 
labour, as invulnerable, but that does not alter the fact that 
Strasbourg would need to be completely evacuated in case of 
war. Even in Basle people now think in terms of evacuation, 
for it is generally considered to-day that the Maginot defences 
make an invasion of Switzerland likely, and Basle lies on the 
road to the Belfort gap south of the Vosges. In Eastern 
Switzerland no immediate panic was felt in the days that 
followed March 7th, but there is a far greater sense of inse- 
curity than before. The Swiss are taking steps to strengthen 
their own defences, but they know that they could only hold 
up a German army for a time. 

Clausewitz once said that a state that went to war was simply 
continuing its policy by employing different methods. Most of 
the neighbours of Germany believe that, although a change of 
method may soon come about; Hitler is meanwhile attempting 
to win world domination by the very same means by which 
he conquered Germany. This involves intensive large-scale 
hypnotising propaganda punctuated by theatrical coups, and 
an ability to shelve accepted obligations by specious subterfuges 
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which appear to the Dictator himself as expressions of the 
highest moral principles. Perhaps the most indispensable 
link in the chain which Hitler so engagingly holds out to 
humanity is the exploitation of economic conditions. Nazi 
propaganda is always linked with economic pressure, such as 
the 1,000-mark visa to Austria, or insistence with Germany’s 
creditors upon their own interest in helping Germany to pay 
her debts. A favourite method is to import large quantities 
of goods from some country, and then, by refusing cash pay- 
ment, to insist upon the creditor country importing German 
goods which it may not require, but through which it 
becomes a dumping-ground, not only for goods but also for 
propaganda. 

Now the whole of the area I have been discussing combines 
with Western Germany to constitute a tremendously impor- 
tant economic unit. The struggle between France and Ger- 
many, since the Industrial Revolution, may be economically 
expressed as the struggle for the domination of the combined 
coal and iron supplies of Western Europe. In 1919 France 
made a bid for the coal-mines of the Saar. Germany is short 
of iron if all Lorraine is French and while Styria remains 
outside the Reich ; as a matter of fact Réchling of Vélklingen 
in the Saar now claims to be working new supplies of ore from 
South Baden, but how far this experiment will give Germany 
what might be termed the ferrous autarchy she desires is not 
yet certain. Germany’s economic relations with Alsace and 
Lorraine do not actually give her as great possibilities of 
economic blackmail as her economic relations in most other 
directions, though she is hungry, of course, for the potash of 
Mulhouse. The textile industries of southern Alsace are in 
great distress, but they were ambitiously extended after the 
war, so that there is not much scope for talk about the good 
old German days there. The port of Strasbourg is much better 
off under France, since the Germans used Mannheim at the 
expense of Strasbourg. Vested interests built up since 1919 
now bind the restored provinces economically to France. 
When the Saar was reincorporated in Germany on March Ist, 
1935, it was arranged that a certain amount of agricultural 
produce from Alsace and Lorraine should still be imported in 
return for German manufactured goods. The Germans used 
this agreement to dump, and the French in consequence 
refused last October to continue it. This has meant a serious 
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loss to the farmers of Alsace-Lorraine, but their complaints 
are not very easily exploited by Germany. It is obvious that 
de Wendel’s, and the other iron concerns of Lorraine, have an 
interest in German rearmament, but though their production 
has gone up of late, they are far from working up to their full 
capacity. 

The National Socialist conception of the State postulates a 
basis of racial homogeneity, but also a foundation of economic 
independence; states which could not exist economically 
without their neighbours are, the Nazis hold, anomalous, and 
the sooner they disappear the better. Here is a fresh veto, 
from another angle, upon the continued existence of both 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. In both these countries raw 
materials from abroad are imported, worked up into manu- 
factured goods, and mostly once more sent abroad. Luxem- 
bourg is in a sense the particular child of the International 
Steel Cartel, to which its great iron people, of course, belong. 
For Luxembourg works up French ore with German coal and 
coke—the great A.R.B.E.D. iron concern imports some 80 per 
cent. of its ore from Lorraine, finding only 20 per cent. within 
the Grand Duchy itself. While Luxembourg feeling is all 
against Hitler, it should be observed that Luxembourg’s 
interest is to a large extent with him. The Grand Duchy is 
admittedly ruled by the big industrialists. Since Hitler has 
been Chancellor, Germany has bought more steel. Since the 
Saar has been reincorporated in the Reich the Burbach 
works there, which belong to A.R.B.E.D., have increased their 
output by some 30 per cent. Luxembourg’s representative in 
Berlin is M. Nickel, well known as a leading A.R.B.E.D. man. 
Since she is united in a Customs Union with Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg naturally exchanges goods most intensively with that 
country. In 1934, 23:2 per cent. of her exports went to 
Belgium ; 20 per cent., however, went to Germany, while 
Luxembourg received substantially more from Germany than 
she sent to the Reich. To France she only sent 4:5 per cent. 
of her exports. 

Germany has the same kind of grip upon Switzerland, 
running counter to Swiss anti-Nazi sentiment. She is 
easily Switzerland’s biggest customer, and she sends about 
twice as much into Switzerland as she takes out, while holding 
up the balancing payments on Swiss capital invested in 
Germany. Where Luxembourg could more or less solve her 
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slump problems by sending home foreign workmen, Switzerland 
is still in the throes of the crisis and all the more anxious 
that Germany shall be prosperous. On Swiss sheets of statistics 
France comes next to Germany in both exports and imports, 
but in 1935, for instance, where 26-4 per cent. of Swiss im- 
ports came from Germany and 20-6 per cent. of exports went 
to Germany, the figures for France were only 16-2 per cent. 
and 14:8 per cent. respectively ; every other country came 
far behind. ; 

The picture of the bully is complete. All along the border- 
country German conceptions are rejected, but Germany’s 
economic hold is strong and her military power is dreaded. 
If one crosses the frontier, following the Rhine down its course 
from Strasbourg to Mainz and Cologne, one is struck by the 
apathy of the people and the bitterness of their struggle to live, 
by contrast with the fear of invasion in the country west of 
the German frontier. This in itself substantiates the expecta- 
tion of a war going westwards. Nazi propaganda has tried to 
create a legend of danger for the German Rhineland before 
French aggression, but this carries little conviction except 
among that strangely large portion of the British public which 
still seems to live in the period before the 1924 elections in 
France. Pro-German propagandists, for example the people 
who publish the paper called E/z* in Alsace, try to convey that 
France by attempting to encircle Germany again is willing to 
turn Alsace into a battlefield, but most Alsatians regard this 
as the latest form of German intimidation, a phenomenon with 
which they boast some fifty years’ intimacy. 

If the apathy of many Germans is apparent, there can be 
no question that the remilitarisation of the Rhineland is 
generally regarded as right in Germany. Yet, with all its faults, 
the Versailles Treaty made a real contribution to peace in its 
Rhineland clauses. Even if Germany had not lost the war, it 
would not have been unreasonable to have initiated “ geo- 
graphic disarmament ” in this way, since the Rhine itself, 
“along whose banks spreads the most perfect strategic 
railway system in the world, gave the mitiative to the 
invader ” of France. As General Marshall-Cornwall has said : 
“Every kilometre on the French side represents a much 
greater area on the German one, since the belt of country 
offering possibilities of defence is narrow,” and then there is 

* Elsass-Lothringsche Zeitung. 
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open country and Paris unprotected. “ Western Germany, 
on the other hand, offers a magnificent series of natural 
barriers to an invader from across the Rhine; even should 
he succeed in breaking through the wooded ranges of the 
Westerwald, Taunus, Odenwald and Black Forest, he would 
still be faced with the semi-circle of the Thiringer Wald, the 
Franconian Jura and the Swabian Alb.” We shall never be 
sure of peace until the nations agree to sacrifice progressive 
fractions of their sovereignty, but, unfortunately, while the 
Western States show intermittent signs of comprehension in 
the matter, Germany, reminded daily by her present rulers of 
the “unworthy ” sacrifices demanded from her in 1648 and 
in 1919, has been lashed into intransigeance. In Mainz there 
stands a great monument to Gustav Stresemann, who freed 
the Rhineland ; now the soldiers are back and that is called 
freeing the Rhineland too. “ Kindliness @ Ja Stresemann,”’ as 
written in the Nazi Party programme of 1934, “ towards 
foreign countries must stop, and then we shall suddenly see 
that foreign countries will have a quite different respect for a 
strong representation of German interests, and instead of 
kicks and blows German wishes will receive consideration 
and care.” 

Wandering through the ancient streets of Strasbourg* or 
of Basle, one asks oneself why, if French and German civilisa- 
tion could blend so gloriously in the stones of these cities, is 
Franco-German co-operation so far to seek. Watching in the 
A.R.B.E.D. rolling mills at Esch (near Luxembourg) the iron 
of France smelted with the coke of Germany, the same 
question in another form rises in one’s mind. Listening to the 
German Swiss speak of their western cantons, or the French 
Swiss speak of Ziirich or of Basle, one learns that people can 
very comfortably despise the different habits of their neigh- 
bours and be content, nevertheless, to be citizens of the same 
state. Yet to-day the Franco-German frontier country throbs 
with the vibration of German rearmament ; the Basler, the 
Alsatian, the Luxembourgeois is filled with apprehension, and 
it is always towards the east that he looks with fear. 

EvizaBetH WISKEMANN. 


* Metz, where the Wilhelmine station and residential villas are grotesquely incon- 
grous, is quite another story, 
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HEN on August 6th, 1914, Kitchener was called to 

the War Office he found an army organised for a 

short, sharp war, in which reserve armies would not 
and could not be utilised. Lord Haldane, a very clever man, 
but not a “ personality,” had worked well with the soldiers, 
but lacked the capacity to act as a corrective when they were 
wrong. They were wrong; hopelessly so. They directed all 
their thought to putting an army of four to six divisions on 
the French left within ten to fourteen days; to this end 
everything else was sacrificed. Among the opening “ moves ” 
of mobilisation, planned years before, the Regular adjutants 
and instructors attached to Territorial units were withdrawn 
and sent to France ; the Army Schools of Flying, Musketry, 
even of Cookery, were closed down ; the General Staff abdi- 
cated its functions ; went off to France; leaving Kitchener 
with a War Office staffed with elderly, infirm, or out-of-date 
generals, and a country bled white of means for raising an 
army. Most tragic of all, the Munitions Supply had been 
based on the Mowatt Report, providing for four big battles, 
after which, supposedly, the war would be over. This Report, 
drawn up before the days of quickfirers, was utterly in- 
adequate, even on the basis taken. The blame, as for so 
many things with which he had nothing to do, was cast on 
Kitchener’s shoulders. 

Haldane announced himself as “ bolting and barring the 
door against conscription”; described the Territorial Force 
as : 

. .. a Citizen army which is retained at home for local defence, 
for resisting raids and anything which can slip past the navy, and 
which contains a section, now considerable, of those who are 
willing to go abroad for active service if occasion should require.* 


This was all the Force was really meant to do. There was no 
idea of using the Territorial system as a framework for a 
national army, of expanding the Force, or of sending it to 
fight abroad in its own divisions. On August 2nd, 1914, the 
Military Correspondent of The Times, who was in close touch 
with the General Staff, wrote: ‘“‘ If war breaks out we may 
see thousands of Volunteers flocking to the Colours. But we 
need every man we can get for our general service army, and 


* Imperial Conference, 1911. 
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masses of untrained Volunteers in the Territorial Force will 
be rather an encumbrance than an aid.” Kitchener pro- 
claimed the “ short, sharp war” doctrine to be fallacious ; 
predicted a conflict lasting many years ; to be decided by the 
“last million ” of men Britain could put into the field. His 
views and proposals for the New Armies roused a tempest of 
laughter and execration. On August 11th the Military 
Correspondent of The Times declared : 


. . . it will take months to form such an army, and more months 
for it to become efficient. . . . It will not be advisable in any way 
to diminish the value of our Reserve or Territorial formations for 
the benefit of a force which will take so long to create. The critical 
stage of the war is during the next few weeks, and we cannot 
afford to be caught swopping horses whilst crossing a stream. 


On September 15th Wilson wrote : 


K.’s “ shadow armies,” for shadow campaigns at unknown and 
distant dates, prevent a lot of good officers and N.C.O.s from 
coming out. It is a scandalous thing. ... What we want and what 
we must have is for our little force here to be kept to full strength 
with the very best of everything. Nothing else is any good. 


This is only what was being said at the time by the whole 
General Staff, including Robertson and Haig. A General 
Staff is no panacea against “ error” in war. It is a military 
corporation ; like corporations in general it lacks a soul. 

The new War Minister had “ rough-hewn ” in his mind : 


. the idea of creating such a force as would enable us con- 
tinuously to reinforce our troops in the field by fresh divisions. 
. . . By these means we planned to work on the up-grade, while 
our Allies’ forces decreased, so that at the conclusive period of the 
war we should have the maximum trained army this country 
could produce.* 


Kitchener had to raise his armies in the midst of fighting 
the most titanic war known to history. He could not know in 
1914 all that we know to-day, nor solve his problems in the 
calm of a professorial armchair. The essential thing was to 
raise his armies in a manner which would not upset existing 
arrangements, and which would have the elasticity to stand up 


* Kitchener’s own words, Speech to Members of House of Commons just before 
his death. 
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to violent shocks and unexpected happenings. There was an 
Expeditionary Force to fight in France, Special Reserves to 
feed this with drafts, Territorials to provide for Home 
Defence. Every unit had its assigned place in the general 
scheme and could not be taken from it without leaving a 
Sap. 
The Territorials, enlisted only for Home Defence, were very 
much under strength : 250,000 men instead of 314,000, they 
were armed with obsolescent guns and rifles. The officers 
were very sketchily trained, the men almost untrained. To 
have turned on to this Force all the vast streams of recruits 
which went to make the New Armies would have been the 
same thing as watering a young and tender plant by turning 
a hosepipe on it. One would have washed the whole thing 
away, roots and all. A Territorial unit cannot expand and 
train itself simultaneously. Consider the 46th Division 
(Territorials). This Division mobilised with an average of 600 
men per battalion ; recruited quickly to full strength. There 
were enough guns, rifles, uniforms, to go round, even if of 
obsolescent pattern. The Division could go into camp and 
start a programme of intensive training while the New Armies 
were mere agglomerations of recruits sans uniform ; “ armed” 
with dummy guns and wooden rifles. It was able to go abroad 
in seven months, and was a first reserve for Sir John French’s 
army. Where would have been the sense of dividing up staffs, 
uniforms, arms, etc., barely sufficient for the needs of the 
46th Division, evenly with the 18th and 12th Divisions (New 
Armies) ? The only result would have been three divisions 
in an equal state of poverty and disorganisation. What 
would have happened had the enemy attempted a raid on 
our shores or had there developed a new crisis in France? 
The Territorials, under Kitchener’s scheme, performed great 
and valuable services. Three divisions, sent abroad, were the 
means of releasing four divisions of Regular troops for 
burning points of the fighting; the remainder acted as a 
covering force for the New Armies, and were the first reserve 
for France. They could not have performed these services 
had Kitchener started by pulling them to pieces. 

As touching the larger aspects of this question, the Terri- 
torial scheme was utterly unsuited for providing a national 
army. It worked by counties, and one county, London, had a 
population of 4,521,685, another, Rutland, had 20,346, and 
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between these extremes came counties such as Yorkshire, 
with 3,979,964, and Northampton with 348,515. Whatever 
organisation was adopted, it was necessary to break up the 
counties into recruiting blocks. This was what Kitchener did ; 
Robertson, after Kitchener’s death, and with the powerful 
aid of conscription at his elbow, was forced to go even 
farther.* 

It is absurd to believe it possible to raise an army on a 
basis of small “ packets ” of troops, scattered all over the 
country. Kitchener’s system of raising the first three New 
Armies direct by the War Office had both advantages and 
disadvantages. The disadvantages were only temporary ; 
the advantages permanent and increasing. The most impor- 
tant of these was the institution of great standing camps in 
which divisions could be concentrated en bloc, and put through 
a programme of intensive training. At first it led to tremen- 
dous overcrowding and actual suffering to the men, for no 
preparations had been made beforehand for dealing with such 
great masses. But these disadvantages were remedied with 
amazing speed, and it was possible to exercise something like 
general supervision and control ; to make the best use of the 
small number of trained officers and N.C.O.s available. Thus 
the first three New Armies, eighteen divisions, went to the 
front within ten to twelve months after embodiment. The 
fourth and fifth New Armies, and Second Line Territorials, 
were raised territorially, by individuals or committees. These 
looked well after their men in the matter of rations and 
quarters. But the units thus raised were kept for months 
training in isolated encampments; it was impossible to 
exercise a general supervision over the training ; local influ- 
ences predominated in the appointment of officers, with 
results sometimes ludicrous, sometimes tragic. Take the 
34th Division (fourth New Army.) It was raised virtually on 
a territorial system, one of its units was raised by the Cam- 
bridgeshire and Isle of Ely Territorial Force Association. 
But although most of its battalions were raised in September, 
October, or November 1914, they were not concentrated in 
brigades till March and June 1915 ; it was not until the end 


*In July 1917 he dropped Territorial titles altogether ; in October of the same year 
he reintroduced them, but in entire disregard of the origins of battalions. Thus the 
258th, originally the 11th (Reserve) Battalion, North Staffordshire, became the 51st 
(Graduated) Battalion, Durham Light Infantry. 
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of September that the division could be concentrated for 
intensive training at Sutton Veney. By the time it went 
abroad some of its units had had sixteen months’ training, and 
even then it was necessary to import several senior officers 
from France to furbish them up. 

It was the machinery of great standing camps set up by 
Kitchener that alone rendered it possible to raise a national 
army. After the first three New Armies had vacated these, 
the various “ pals ” units were collected into the fourth and 
fifth New Armies, and concentrated for intensive training 
in their turn. When they had gone a fresh batch of divisions 
was created from the Second Line Territorials, trained in like 
manner, and shipped abroad. 

Kitchener is often charged with having stopped recruiting 
for Territorials to favour the New Armies. But this only 
happened where the territorial units concerned were, in any 
case, over strength. When the Territorials were under 
strength he was just as ready to help them out. Thus the 
§9th Division (Territorials) received a draft of 10,000 men 
from the New Armies, and there were innumerable other 
instances. In fact, most of the Second Line Territorial 
Divisions were made up of recruits surplus to the New 
Armies. The truth was that Kitchener, a practical soldier, 
was forced to take the all-round view. He could not favour 
New Armies at the expense of Territorials, or vice versa. He 
wanted, and needed, both. He has been very loosely criticised 
in these matters, and with more in the way of malice than of 
knowledge. His great difficulties in raising the New Armies 
were due to the lack not of men but of arms, uniforms, camps, 
quarters, trained officers and instructors. These were matters 
in which the Territorial Associations could give little real 
help ; problems to be solved successfully by nothing less than 
a centralised institution such as the War Office, controlling 
national resources. These difficulties, moreover, would have 
been experienced equally by whoever had tried to raise these 
armies, and whatever the organisation adopted. 


It was not until the defeats of Russia . . . inthe autumn of 1915 
that . . . the General Staff realised that armies would be needed 
on a vaster scale... . Can anyone imagine Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet 
countenancing sweeping schemes for the expansion of the Terri- 
torial Force against the judgment of their most trusted military 
advisers? . . . If Kitchener, setting to work with Herculean 
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energy, on the very day he entered the War Office, . . . firing the 
whole country, . . . needed close on two years to get his armies 
into full working order . . . what chance would the General Staff 
have had of solving the same problem, starting a year later, 
bringing . . . rusty generals, a strictly official mind, and . . . the 
country swept bare? (Ihe Kitchener Armies, pp. 217-18.) 


Had the effort made been less, France would have been 
smashed at Verdun. Where would have been the chance for 
“‘ British traditional methods ” with Germany dominant in 
Europe, free to turn on us her undivided energies; the 
resources of a whole continent ? 

It is instructive to compare the results gained by the Ameri- 
cans in raising their armies with the work done by Kitchener : 


The Americans are a proud and patriotic people who had, 
moreover, a tradition of conscription. On coming into the war, 
they at once passed a law for compulsory military service, under 
which, between May 18th, 1917, and November Ist, 1918, from a 
population of 91,972,266, and in a period of eighteen months, they 
raised a grand total of 3,483,444 men. Excluding the Dominions 
and India, Great Britain raised between August 4th, 1914, and 
January Ist, 1916, an equal period, from a population of 41,126,040, 
2,632,682 men... . The strain of military service fell principally 
upon England, Scotland, Wales and Ulster, a population of 
39,000,000 . . . in proportion to population nearly three times as 
many men volunteered in Great Britain as were conscripted in the 
United States. .. . Up to January Ist, 1916, we put into the field, 
excluding Dominion and native troops, fifty divisions, . . . the 
United States—able to profit from all the “ mistakes” made by 
us ... to draw upon the highly developed munition industries of 
Great Britain and France to arm and equip her new levies .. . 
could not put into the field more than twenty-four. Moreover, 
the average British division was in a far higher state of efficiency. 
To write in this fashion is not meant to belittle or disparage 
... America, but to illuminate the tremendous energy which went 
to create the New Armies. (The Kitchener Armies, p. 172.) 


To parallel Kitchener’s results the Americans would have 
needed to raise 7,650,000 men instead of 3,483,444; to have 
put into the field 125 divisions instead of twenty-four. Yet 
there are people who tell us Kitchener was “ no organiser.” 


I will deal very briefly with the Dardanelles.* On March 


*See also The Tragedy of Winston Churchill, by the present writer. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


a 
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6th, 1915, Mr. Churchill was warned by General Birdwood, 


“am doubtful if the fleet can force the passage ” ; on March 
11th, by Admiral Sir Henry Jackson : “ To advance further 
with a rush over unswept mine-fields . . . must involve serious 
losses in ships and men, and will not achieve the object. . . .” 
Mr. Churchill disregarded these warnings. He knew perfectly 
well that there were no troops available to support the fleet. 
Neither were the Bulgarian and Greek armies, on which at 
the time he was also counting, ‘‘ mobilised.”” He was cocksure 
that the fleet was going to beat the forts, ordered the attack, 
and when it failed—the failure had been predicted—proceeded 
to throw the blame on everybody else’s shoulders. 

Kitchener no “ scientific” soldier ? Consider his warning 
to Haig: 

The war is not against the men immediately opposed to you, 
it is against the German nation. The Allied Armies must press 
against the German line, and strike it hard and repeatedly. Some 
day the front will waver and bend, but never let me hear from any- 
one in France any mention even of the words, “ piercing the line.” 


It was a prediction fulfilled to the very letter. The German 
line was never “‘ broken” in the popular sense of the word. 
But at the time the words fell on deaf ears. In the Battle of 
the Somme cavalry were brought up not once but many times 
to exploit the “ break-through” which never materialised. 
Men’s lives were thrown away like water by ordering infantry 
to rush strongly held fortifications in defiance of the divisional 
commanders’ desperate plea for an observed bombardment, 
and in obedience to a meticulously worked-out time-table 
for a “ break-through” battle. Cavalry were repeatedly 
ordered to charge unbroken infantry. The historian of The 


‘Rifle Brigade sums it up: “ In the tasks they were ordered 


to perform, no human beings could have been successful.” 
Kitchener “‘ could not decentralise” ? Read this : 


On the Staff in France changing for dinner, while others were 
waist-deep in mud, or dying on patrol, was de rigueur. Sinking 
everything, corps, etiquette, tradition, personalities, and all the 
rest, in order to achieve a grand transcending surprise in attack— 
that was not considered necessary. Operations, Intelligence, 
Adjutant-General’s branch, Signals, and “Q” all had their own 
axes to grind, their own spheres to swell in, and refused to get 
together lest an amalgamation should curb their powers, and 
infringe their departmental rights. No one branch of the Staff 
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would suffer itself to be dictated to by another branch, and the 
person who should have dictated to the whole lot in this vital 
matter did not do so.* 


It is a truthful picture of Haig’s headquarters after three 
years of the bloodiest warfare known to man. The War 
Office, when Kitchener took it over, was even worse. But 
for his “‘ disorganising ”” methods we should never have raised 
an army. Can any sane civilian hold it to his discredit that 
he would not tolerate methods which led to the holocaust of 
our own men ? 

Kitchener “ could not work with the General Staff” ? Can 
anyone think of any occasion on which the General Staff was 
right? Here is some more evidence. From Hindenburg :f 
“ Never before had two great powers such as Germany and 
Austria found themselves so much at the mercy ... of a 
country with scarcely one-twentieth the population.” It 
refers to Roumania. Think of the ghastly muddle made of 
the Roumanian campaign in 1916 by all the shining lights of 
the General Staffs in England and France. Think, too, of 
the crowning agony and humiliation of 1918. Witness this 
from Winston Churchill : 


I was about to go to bed when a long cipher telegram arrived 
from the Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George repeated the message 
he had that day sent to President Wilson, appealing for the 
despatch of American troops on the largest possible scale, whether 
formed in divisions, or in the smallest formations, or even as drafts 
to British units. 


This was two years after Kitchener’s death, two years during 
which those who had criticised him had had an absolutely 
free hand to display their own superior wisdom. The practical 
result was that the British army went reeling back from the 
greatest and most humiliating disaster known to our history, 
the Prime Minister of England was down on his hands and 
knees to America, begging for help against the consequences 
of his own blunders, our principal commander in the field was 
offering to serve under the orders of a Frenchman, in sheer 
despair at the incapacity of his own Government, and as the 
only apparent means of saving his army from destruction. 
Not exactly an inspiring picture. 

Our impressions of the war are still coloured by the lingering 


* Tuohy, The Secret Corps, p. 219. Tt Out of My Life, p. 199. 
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effects of propaganda, nationalist propaganda, and propa- 
ganda in favour of individuals. But when all impressions are 
sorted out, there are three figures which, from the military stand- 
point, are truly great—Kitchener, Ludendorff, and Foch. Each 
contributed to the war something which was creative, and 
individual to himself. Kitchener contributed the New Armies 
and laid the foundations of the national military organisation 
which enabled Great Britain to step into the breach and hold 
the foe in play while France was exhausted, Russia in collapse, 
and America not yet ready. Ludendorff pulled Germany to- 
gether when, in 1916, she seemed about to go to pieces, pro- 
longed her resistance for two years, faced a world in arms, and 
came within an ace of beating it. Foch took command of 
armies shaken by a succession of disasters, steadied them, 
instituted the grand concerted offensive by all the Allied 
armies which laid Germany prostrate. Of these three men of 
genius Kitchener, however, was perhaps the greatest, for he 
alone and from the outset measured events in their true per- 
spective ; foresaw the prolonged war. It was his work carried 
on in the dreariest and most arduous period of the war which 
laid the foundation for the triumph of Foch. 

The drum-fire of journalism, the whizz-bangs of propa- 
ganda, can exalt the mediocrity and belittle the genius, but 
such‘a judgment will not stand. Poet or peasant, soldier or 
priest, it is by a man’s work his life is judged, by his services 
to his fellow men. The final verdict on Kitchener will always 
run that with many to scoff and few to aid, with nothing but 
his own genius and the love and trust of his countrymen, he 
achieved a task that the soldiers of all countries proclaimed to 
be impossible, and which would have been impossible had 
anyone lesser than he attempted its solution. When he died 
the New Armies were ready ; the foundations of victory well 
and truly laid. His last words before leaving London for his 
fateful journey to Russia were: “I have no fears as to our 
winning the war, but I fear very much we shall make a bad 


peace.” 
Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


“THE CHILD AND THE LAW. 


HE passage into law of the Children and Young 

Persons Act of 1933 marked a very real advance in that 

most important branch of legislation which deals with 
children and adolescents. The Act set up and provided for 
special rules to be made as to the composition and procedure 
of juvenile courts all over England and Wales, on lines 
similar to those which had been already in existence in London 
and certain other centres. These children’s courts have, 
therefore, been in operation for nearly three years in country 
districts. Taken as a whole they have done good work. But 
the difficulties incidental to the institution of a novel practice 
and procedure have, in some rural areas, caused the Act to be 
misapplied and misunderstood. The result has been missed 
opportunities of helping those boys and girls who appear 
before these courts, and a tendency amongst some magistrates 
to regard the Act and its procedure as no more than a fad 
foisted upon practical men by the theorists of Whitehall. It 
is for these reasons that an account of the working of such a 
court based upon personal experience may be found of general 
interest. 

A juvenile court consists of not more than three justices 
chosen from the panel of magistrates appointed for this work. 
At the outset, therefore, benches are faced with a duty of 
selecting individuals for this panel. The best results will never 
be attained if this duty is not conscientiously performed. 
The Home Office circular letter to justices, issued before the 
Act came into operation, gave valuable advice on this point. 
The panel was to be composed of justices specially qualified 
to deal with juvenile cases: men and women were to be 
chosen of sympathetic understanding of young people, and 
experience of dealing with them in social work. No rigid 
provision was made as to disqualification on account of age. 
This was left to the good sense of benches, but it was carefully 
pointed out that this was work likely to be best carried out by 
the younger magistrates. The advice thus given by the Home 
Office has been authoritatively endorsed on many occasions 
since that date, only recently, indeed, by the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, in his address on the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency delivered to the members of the Clarke Hall 
Fellowship. Lord Hewart emphasised that justices should be 
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appointed who were fathers and not grandfathers, too liable 
as are the latter, through inability to look through the mental 
eyes of childhood, towards excessive severity or undue laxity. 

Where the Act is not being applied to the fullest advantage 
this is probably due to a neglect of this primary duty of 
selection for the juvenile panel. In an attempt to avoid an 
invidious choice of individuals, some benches have elected to 
the panel the whole of the bench en bloc. In other cases 
magistrates have insisted upon seats on the panel by right of 
seniority, or as a matter of pride. Where the importance has 
not been realised and the duty of discrimination not properly 
performed, it has been inevitable, therefore, that an almost 
insuperable barrier to the best results has been erected at the 
very outset. Children have appeared before magistrates who, 
however well intentioned, suffer from the defects of irasci- 
bility, of lack of knowledge, and sympathy with children, 
and of that handicap of deafness which, in itself, is almost 
fatal to success in dealing with a frightened child. It is 
probable that in a considerable number of benches up and 
down the country the panel of juvenile magistrates has been 
inadequately or carelessly selected. It is suggested with the 
utmost seriousness that every individual justice should 
re-examine in the light of the considerations above the panel 
of the bench of which he is a member. If he find that there 
are those upon it whom the authority of the judicature and 
the experience of the Home Office deem unsuitable, it will 
surely be his duty no longer weakly to acquiesce in what he 
knows to be wrong. Nor will the excuse be valid that a 
particular bench has only a few children’s cases, and those of 
a trivial nature, in the course of a year. Such a state of things 
may be changed at any moment, or as the duties of the local 
authority, particularly the local education authority, and the 
police, under the “ care and protection ” sections of the Act, 
become more fully realised. And even if a particular bench is 
fortunate enough to have little serious juvenile delinquency, 
nevertheless the difference between a single mistried, or 
unwisely treated, child and between ten such children, is a 
difference only of degree and not of kind. The leadership of a 
good chairman, inspired at once by an enthusiasm for the 
Act and by a love of children, is almost all-important. There 
should, if possible, be a woman member of the court, and if 
such be available it may be wise to complete the court by the 
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addition of a justice of the working classes, whose more inti- 
mate knowledge of the lives and habits of those who mainly 
come before the panel is frequently of the greatest value. 

As regards the place of sitting, it is forbidden by the Act to 
hold a juvenile court in the ordinary court room on the same 
day as the adult court. In large towns accommodation is often 
provided, as it should be, in a different building altogether. 
This is not always possible in a small market town, desirable 
as it is, and the magistrate’s room provides a common and 
convenient compromise. The essential is that there should be 
no association with adult offenders. The juvenile court ought 
not to be regarded as solely or even primarily a criminal court 
at all. Everything possible should be provided in the way of 
surroundings which may tend to drive home the lesson that 
the Act aims not at the punishment of children, but at their 
reclamation. It is for this reason that section 59 provides 
that the words “ conviction ” and “ sentence ” shall no longer 
be used in connection with children and young persons dealt 
with summarily. The whole conception of the young offender 
is altered. Whereas formerly he was merely a young criminal, 
he has become, in its more charitable and discerning view, 
rather a child in trouble and therefore in need of help. Nothing 
should be wanting which would help to substitute for the cold 
formality of a police court the atmosphere of an inquiry in 
his study by an understanding father. 

It is important, for example, that the nature of the pro- 
ceedings should be clearly understood, both by the boy or 
girl and by the parent, who is almost always present. There 
should, therefore, be a minimum opportunity for distraction, 
and for this reason it is advisable to have as few persons in the 
room as possible. Witnesses should be kept outside the room 
until they are called in to give evidence. In the majority of 
cases of any importance at all the defendant is ill at ease in the 
presence of strangers, and it is a wise practice to require 
witnesses who have given their evidence to leave the room 
after they have been cross-examined and re-examined. There 
is thus no possibility of a room gradually filling up with 
persons who remain for no useful purpose, with the resulting 
embarrassment and distraction to a lad who should be at his 
best. 

It is at once kind and wise to commence the hearing of each 
case with the absolute assumption that the particular child 
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before the court is deserving of a great deal of trouble and 
understanding, and that he will, moreover, respond to the 
sympathy that is shown him by doing his best to understand 
and answer questions, and, at the end of the case, to follow 
the advice given him by the bench. This mental assumption 
is not always easy to make in the case of a stupid, frightened, 
or unprepossessing child. But if the child is to do himself 
justice, it is a very necessary one. It is remarkable how 
responsive is the least pleasing child to the feeling that he is 
about to be treated not only with justice, but with human 
interest for his own good as well. So long as a child remains 
sullen or afraid, so long will he remain unreceptive of advice 
or warning, and so long will it be infinitely more difficult for 
the court to come to any final conclusion as to the treatment 
best suited to his case. An invincible patience, and a deter- 
mination that there are attractive traits in this child’s 
character which will presently disclose themselves, will be 
rewarded, as, gradually, his appearance gains in alertness and 
intelligence, and his former look of sullen defiance disappears. 
Moreover, with such offenders as remain obdurate and defiant 
despite all sympathy and consideration, the chairman may 
subsequently use all such severity as the occasion may 
warrant. Cases, of course, come before a court where real 
severity is the sole instrument of any value, the only argument 
which a particular child can understand. Then it must be 
used. The plea here is only that it be not employed prema- 
turely, but only when all else is seen to fail. 

Scarcely ever does it happen that a boy or girl defendant 
has the wit to make any effective cross-examination of the 
witnesses against him. The same is true also of his father or 
mother. Yet a discerning chairman can frequently discover 
without much difficulty that there are questions which the 
defendant would like put. In such cases it is not only per- 
missible, it is a duty for the chairman himself to put them 
to the witness, if, as is almost invariably the case, the boy or 
girl is not professionally represented. Not only does it happen 
on occasion that a fact in this way emerges which alters the 
entire aspect of the case, but, even when no material evidence 
is disclosed, there is no more certain method than this patient 
and serious cross-examination on a boy’s behalf to convince 
him, and his parent, that the boy has had a completely fair 
trial, and to gain their confidence and trust in whatever may 
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be the ultimate decision of the court. Conversely, if the boy 
is himself subjected to cross-examination it is the duty of the 
chairman to protect him from questions or methods to which 
a professional advocate would be entitled to object, and to 
see that he understands such questions as are put to him. 
Here, again, the boy and his parent are able to appreciate the 
impartiality of the court, and on occasion to change their 
whole attitude in consequence. 

In the same way much may be done with a boy by tactful 
handling when he comes to tell his own story. It is obvious, 
for example, that he will not readily make accusations against 
his father, however well founded, in the man’s presence. 
Clearly, in a case where there is any possibility of the presence 
of an individual being the cause of a child’s refusal to speak, 
it is necessary to send that individual out of the room. But 
there are cases where a child will stand obstinately mute, 
determined, to all appearance, to say nothing ; roughness or 
a threat will have no effect save to make the child still more 
utterly dumb. But not seldom the same child, two minutes 
later, will burst into a flood of revealing talk, disclosing the 
very evidence for which the court has been vainly searching, 
if everybody be sent out of the room but the magistrates 
themselves, and if one of them brings him gently forward, so 
close that the least whisper can be heard, and, with a hand on 
his shoulder, says quietly, ‘‘ Now, Tommy, there is nothing to 
be afraid of. We only want to help you. Tell us all about it.” 

Where a child is brought before the court on a serious 
charge, it is sometimes painful to see the distress of the father 
or mother. A great deal can be done here, too, by common 
sense to alleviate the pain of the moment and to create a more 
hopeful atmosphere for the future. Mrs. Smith, standing 
tight-lipped, in an agony of pride and fear, against the wall, 
may be melted in a moment from her attitude of frozen 
resentment against fate by the kindly offer of a chair at the 
table where the magistrates are seated. “‘ Now, Mrs. Smith, 
we all understand what an anxiety this has been to you. Let 
us talk it over together and see how we can help you.” Mr. 
Jones ceases to repeat over and over again how respectable 
his family has always kept itself, and how difficult it is for him 
to understand why this trouble has come upon him, when the 
chairman sits him by his side, and tells him how well they 
realise that there is a lot of good in his boy, Jim, and how 
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anxious they all are to set a lad of so much promise on the 
right path in life. These are the moments when it is of 
importance that whoever talks to the father or mother should 
not be ignorant of the lives led in working-class homes. Advice 
as to the treatment of an erring boy or girl, fantastically 
unpractical, which the parents cannot carry out, is not only 
useless, but alienates much of the goodwill which the most 
careful hearing of the case has just created. It is, on the 
contrary, of the greatest importance that the chairman should 
know at least enough to make intelligent suggestions as to such 
Boys’ Clubs, Girl Guides, Boy Scouts, or similar organisations 
which may exist locally. 

It is almost always the wisest course at the conclusion of a 
case to speak to the parent of the child alone. He will more 
readily accept counsel or rebuke if it is given in complete 
privacy. Especially is this the case where the court are of 
opinion that the parents’ misconduct or laziness has contri- 
buted to the boy’s trouble. In such a case no greater mistake 
could be made than to convey this opinion to the parent in 
the presence of the child. Whether a child, on the other hand, 
should be spoken to in the presence of his father or mother at 
the conclusion of a case must depend on particular circum- 
stances, and especially upon the characters and disposition of 
the parents. But if the court desire to make a real impression 
on the child’s mind they will have as few others in the room 
as possible. A troublesome child should be given no oppor- 
tunity of regarding himself as the centre of attraction to an 
audience of witnesses or reporters but, in a room with little 
to distract his wandering attention, he should be spoken to 
seriously, quietly, and in words which he can understand. 

The most difficult, as it is the most important, duty of a 
children’s court is to decide on the best treatment of a child 
after he has been found guilty of an offence. A generous use of 
probation, never for less than one year, has almost everything 
to be said in its favour. But there are pitfalls to be avoided in 
this connection. A court need not be afraid to put a child on 
probation merely because he appears at the moment to be 
defiant. Anxiety, fear, a desire to show a brave front, pride— 
all these may combine in the child’s mind to produce an out- 
ward appearance which is not a true reflection of his feelings. 
But it is not only useless in the case of an individual child, but 
harmful to the whole probation system, to put on probation, 
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through misplaced clemency, or from reluctance to use 
sterner measures, a child on whom the court realises such 
treatment will be utterly ineffective. If probation is used too 
frequently in the case of a child who is really an annoyance or 
trouble to neighbours, there is a real risk of the system being 
brought into contempt and dislike, and of the idea being 
fostered that a child can, within the jurisdiction of that court, 
break the law with impunity. But it need not be a matter for 
undue disappointment if a child who has been once on pro- 
bation finds himself again in trouble. The child was presumably 
a naughty one, or he would not have been before the court. 
And no intermittent supervision by the wisest probation 
officer can be guaranteed in a year to eradicate original sin. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the results achieved 
depend mainly upon the probation officer. Magistrates can 
do much to encourage and assist him by taking a personal 
interest in his problems, and by talking over, with sympathy 
and understanding, his successes and his failures. 

It is extremely important that a child should not be allowed 
to have the impression when put on probation that he has 
“ got off.” The perfunctory reading by the clerk of a statutory 
admonition, couched in legal phraseology which the child 
cannot understand, is an absurdity. A few simple words 
explaining to the child his new obligations, with a warning 
as to the possible consequences of failure to observe them, are 
sufficient. It is a most useful plan in suitable cases to make it 
a formal condition of probation that the child does not 
associate in future with a particular person or playmate. 
Such a condition is not only valuable in itself, as helping to 
keep the child out of bad company, but it is an ever-present 
reminder that the child needs to be careful. The punishment 
of whipping is retained by the Act. It is not feeble senti- 
mentality, but the results of actual experience, which show 
that it is a power which should be exercised so sparingly as 
to make it in practice scarcely to be considered. The analogy 
of the public schoolboy is quite false. Figures show that the 
most certain method of ensuring that a child found guilty of 
an offence should again appear before the court is to whip 
him. It is surely obvious that, in practice, a police whipping 
cannot be sufficiently severe as to act as a deterrent through 
sheer terror. It can be no more than a temporary smart. It 
is a point of honour, therefore, with any lad of spirit to show 
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his companions, by an immediate resumption of defiant 
wrong-doing, that his manly spirit has not been broken by 
so paltry a device. 

There is much that the conscientious justice who is a 
member of a juvenile panel can do to fit himself for his work. 
He can go over a Home Office Approved School and see its 
possibilities for good. He can visit a Remand Home, and 
consider if, on occasion, a short period on remand may not 
be sufficient to bring a rebellious child into a better frame of 
mind. He may sit as a learner in some juvenile court especially 
successful and well managed in London or elsewhere. Every- 
thing is possible if only he abandon for ever the idea that the 
work is less interesting, or less important, in the juvenile 
than in the adult court. The work can never be easy : never 
safe from failure and disappointment. But the children’s 
Magistrate may remember in compensation that his may be 
the privilege—perhaps the greatest granted to any who sit 
on any bench—to save a young child from a life of crime. 

Lzo Pace. 


TRUSTEES OF EMPIRE. 


S all accepted beliefs and conventions are being 
A arattenged in these troubled days, it is not surprising 

that the right of the British Empire or Commonwealth 
of nations to exist should be questioned by some of our own 
people. It is not merely the extreme politicians of the Left 
who object, out of a theoretical dislike of the words “‘ Empire ” 
and “ Imperialism.”” Some moderate persons who are in no 
sense socialists have begun to wonder whether, as they put it, 
we do not control, directly or indirectly, rather more than our 
fair share of the earth’s surface. They hear and read much of 
the unsatisfied colonial ambitions of other Powers and of the 
perils to which such ambitions may expose the world. They 
are led on, by a philanthropy which is genuine if not well 
thought out, to speculate on the possibility of ensuing eternal 
peace by a redistribution of colonial territories in which the 
British Empire, as the largest of all, might give a leading 
example of self-denying benevolence. The British Govern- 
ment’s recent offer of a strip of our Somaliland Protectorate 
to facilitate a possible compromise between Abyssinia and 
Italy has been widely taken to imply that the giving away of 
territory can be easily arranged. The cession of Jubaland to 
Italy in 1924, as part of the post-war rearrangements, is 
cited in the same connection. 

Philanthropy in individuals is to be admired. The Rocke- 
fellers and Carnegies, the Harknesses and Leverhulmes and 
other men who give away their millions command respect. 
But before a state begins to imitate them by ceding this place 
or that, it should be made clear that the state has a right to do 
so. The first question to be faced is why and on what terms 
Great Britain holds the various British lands oversea. The 
Dominions must be ruled out. We have no more right nor 
power to cede a strip of Australia than we have to cede 
Bavaria or Provence. India, now well on the way to become 
a self-governing Federation, is obviously not for disposal. 
The Colonies are, strictly speaking, under the control of the 
British Government, which might conceivably claim the right 
to give them away if it so desired. But most of these Colonies 
have been under British rule for generations—some of them 
for centuries, like Jamaica and Barbados or the Bermudas— 
and the inhabitants would have a good deal to say if it were 
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proposed to place them under an alien government. More- 
over, most of the Colonies have representative institutions, 
on which the Governors, on behalf of the Colonial Office, keep 
watchful eyes, but with which they seldom interfere save in 
emergencies. Such Colonies may not be fully self-governing 
in a legal sense, but they do in fact manage their own affairs 
with a minimum of control from Whitehall. It is certain that 
they would all protest most violently if there were any sug- 
gestion that they might be handed over to foreign Powers, 
and their protests would surely not go unheard in Great 
Britain. There remain the large Protectorates, almost all 
situated in Africa except the Federated Malay States and 
North Borneo, and the Mandated Territories. It is these alone 
which could possibly be regarded as suitable for distribution, 
if Parliament and the British people were ever obsessed by 
the desire to give away our possessions to lessen our responsi- 
bilities. 

To detail the circumstances in which vast areas in East, 
West, Central and South Africa have come under British 
supervision within the last half-century must not be attempted 
here. But it may be said with confidence that no British 
Ministry took over these Protectorates without reluctance if 
not with extreme distaste. There was never any enthusiasm 
in Whitehall for “ painting the map red.” Whitehall knew 
too well that increase of African territory under the British 
flag meant increase of administrative troubles and a rising 
expenditure for the British taxpayer. The call for expansion 
came partly from our traders, working from the old settle- 
ments on the African shores, but more loudly from our phil- 
anthropists who were distressed by what they heard from our 
missionaries and explorers of the horrors of the African slave- 
trade which was depopulating entire regions and could not be 
checked from the coast. Livingstone’s famous journeys did 
more than any other cause to compel unwilling British Gov- 
ernments to assume a vague control of large portions of 
savage Central Africa, primarily to put down slave raiding, as 
in Nyasaland. The colonising ambitions of European Powers 
did not seriously concern us until, as an outcome of Stanley’s 
great journey across Africa, the Congo Free State came into 
being and the Powers in conclave felt obliged to parcel out 
the rest of Central Africa into their respective spheres of 
influence—French, German, Portuguese and British. We had 
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no option but to guard our own commercial and political 
interests by securing the territories with which we were 
specially concerned—Nigeria as the hinterland of the Oil 
Rivers, Uganda and Kenya as commanding the upper waters 
of the Nile and ensuring the safety of Egypt’s water-supply, 
Northern Rhodesia as rounding off the natural sphere of 
influence of the South African colonies, and so on. The 
interior was gradually explored and the frontiers were 
demarcated, and each Power settled down to its immense 
task of improving the lot of the native peoples within its 
territory. There can be no doubt—at least from the European 
standpoint—that, whatever mistakes have been made, the 
lot of the average African is far happier than it was in the 
days before Europe took a hand in his affairs. Slave trading 
has been suppressed, except in Abyssinia. Slavery, even as a 
domestic institution, is virtually extinct in the European 
Protectorates. Good government and modern means of com- 
munication have brought peace and wealth to vast regions 
which were once harassed and poor. And in this great work 
the British Empire may fairly claim to have taken a leading 
part. 

It is our national habit to criticise those in authority here 
and oversea. But no one can honestly find much fault with 
our African administrators. For many years past they have 
been taught to regard themselves as trustees for the native 
peoples under their care, and the Colonial Office has stead- 
fastly supported them in enforcing that principle. Where 
there has been serious controversy, as in Kenya or in the 
South African Protectorates of Bechuanaland and Basuto- 
land, it has arisen largely out of a feeling that the natives 
have been unduly favoured at the expense of the white settlers. 
Complaints that the Protectorates were not developing fast 
enough have usually been met by the very pertinent objec- 
tion that rapid development means higher taxes which the 
natives must not be required to bear. In many cases the 
home Government has given subsidies or guaranteed loans 
to assist the Protectorates rather than consent to the imposi- 
tion of heavier burdens on its native wards. Great Britain 
has taken the most serious view of the responsibilities of its 
African trusteeship. So far are we from looking upon the 
Protectorates as possessions to be exploited for gain that we 
have incurred no small expense in developing their resources 
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for the benefit, primarily, of their native inhabitants. While 
we are naturally desirous of increasing our trade with them, 
we have adhered to the old agreement under which the same 
modest tariffs apply to all goods imported into the various 
Central African Protectorates of the several Powers, French, 
Belgian and British. 

There is no British trade monopoly: on the contrary, 
Japanese goods enter on the same terms as our own and are, 
as is well known, underselling our wares. In brief, we are 
governing the African Protectorates for the good of their 
peoples, and not for selfish purposes of our own. Is it likely 
that the transfer of these territories to other Powers would be 
to the advantage of the natives? And if not, or even if there 
is any doubt about the answer, have we any moral right to 
abandon the task and leave it to other Powers? Surely no 
Englishman who believes in the honesty and intelligence of 
his own countrymen in the Colonial Service can fail to answer 
such questions in the negative. 

There remain the Mandated territories, formerly German 
colonies, which by the Peace of Versailles were transferred 
to the Allies to be held hereafter on trust, under the super- 
vision of the League of Nations. Tanganyika, the most 
important of these, is administered by British officials on the 
same lines as its neighbours, Kenya, Uganda and Northern 
Rhodesia, while South-West Africa is administered by officials 
of the Union of South Africa in much the same way as the 
provinces of the Union. It cannot truthfully be said that we 
coveted these regions before the war. But when in 1914 it 
became evident that the German colonies were, like Western 
Europe, to be the scene of military operations, their acquisi- 
tion became necessary to free Central and South Africa from 
any repetition of such an experience. The natives have 
assuredly lost nothing by the change of rulers : we may fairly 
contend, indeed, that they have gained, inasmuch as the 
actions of their British and South African administrators are 
closely watched by the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations which examines the officials yearly on the subject of 
their reports. As there is no longer any fear of Africa south 
of the Sahara being involved in European disputes, the 
expenditure on defence is very slight and the administrators 
can give their whole attention to social and economic matters. 
It would surely be tempting Providence to effect any change 
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in the Mandates that would reintroduce foreign rule amid the 
British Protectorates, with all the complications and anxieties 
that might follow. Those who lightly talk of abandoning our 
Mandates have never thought out the consequences of such 
an action on the peace of the African continent. 

It must be remembered that tropical Africa is not, except 
in parts of Kenya and Tanganyika, suitable for European 
settlement on any large scale. Traders, technical experts and 
officials compose the bulk of the European population, which 
is very small compared to the native population. Colonies in 
the ordinary sense can never be established there by any 
white people. Central Africa has great potentialities for trade 
and agriculture, but all the manual labour will always be 
provided by the natives. Any surplus population that Euro- 
pean countries may have can find no outlet in Central Africa, 
but must go to more temperate regions. All that can fairly 
be expected of us by foreign nations is that we should not 
monopolise the commercial opportunities which our Pro- 
tectorates afford. Nor have we done so. Traders and technical 
men of all nationalities are free to establish themselves in 
British African territories; British commerce enjoys no 
special privileges, while the tariffs are low. 


We pay for all the African produce that we import, just - 


as other countries have to do. We do not exploit the resources 
of our Protectorates for our own benefit at their expense, as 
the loose talk about the need for sharing the economic 
profits from tropical colonies might seem to suggest. In fine, 
if other nations do not merely want colonies to gratify their 
patriotic vanity, they have no sound reason to envy us our 
position as a Colonial Power. Nor have we any moral right 
to divest ourselves of the great responsibilities which we have 
assumed, until that future day, perhaps far distant, when the 
Protectorates like the Colonies will have learned to govern 
themselves, under British guidance. 

“We recognise that we have definite obligations to the 
people who inhabit the Mandated territories,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on 
April 6th, while at the same time he repudiated all idea of 
handing over either these territories or any colonies to 
another Power. The time has long gone by when we could 
think of colonies as plantations rather than as a sacred trust. 

Epwarp G. Hawke. 


HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL. 


F it be possible to name any Austrian poet as the most 
typical representative of that country, then surely the 
poet Hugo von Hofmannsthal has first claim to such a 
place. And if one should wish to award the laurels for per- 
fection in poetry to a poet of Hofmannsthal’s Austria, which 
to-day no longer exists, then one can scarcely find any 
worthier than he, who in life and work most vividly repre- 

sented the atmosphere and music of that land. 
Hofmannsthal was born in Vienna in the year 1874, shortly 
after the Austrian financial crash which robbed his father of 
almost his complete fortune. Exactly half a century later the 
poet’s whole savings were to be wiped out by the great infla- 
tion of 1923, so that at fifty years of age he had literally to 
begin again from the beginning. These two catastrophes were 
no mere accidents in the poet’s life. They are both related and 
important, because they show up clearly the path of his 
earthly pilgrimage, which even to-day people still suppose to 
have been strewn with roses. Hofmannsthal, ennobled and 
well-loved son of the Muses though he was, had to fight long 
and doggedly with material cares. Yet only a few were aware 
of it, for the poet strove to conceal from the multitude this 
circumstance, which, to him, was more painful than oppressive. 
The poet came of a well-to-do Jewish patrician family, to 
whom throughout his life he remained bound by love and 
gratitude. Already at eighteen he was enjoying European 
fame. Yet during his journeys through France and Italy he 
wrote regularly to his mother, keeping her accurately in- 
formed of the state of his clothes and recounting all sorts of 
- details. Nothing was ever unimportant or strange to him. 
Intuitively he seemed to grasp the circumstances of everyone 
who came near him, and he liked to converse with them in 
their own language. Wassermann, one of his closest friends, 
tells us how amazed and concerned he was when on several 
occasions Hofmannsthal showed complete familiarity with 
the dialects and manners of every Austrian class. Nor is this 
trait unimportant towards an understanding of Hofmanns- 
thal’s personality, which for so long and so unjustly was 
blackened with the reproach of aloofness and pride. He was 
~ not a man about town, nor did he feature in the newspapers ; 
. but his reticence in this was shared by other poets of his time. 
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The literary productions of his first youthful period, which 
we may reckon as reaching to the turn of the century, bear 
the stamp of genius. To-day, after wars and revolutions, many 
works of this period appear too anemic, too formal. It is still 
difficult for us to transplant ourselves back into a time when 
literary style was set by professors of history. To us the 
names of Dahn, Ebers, Freytag, Lauff, Wildenbruch are but 
memories of a pompous age whose style was hollow, superficial 
and ridiculous. This period of commissioned art was freed 
from naturalism. Stefan George was its very antithesis. And 
it was under the shadow of this already mythical personality 
that Hugo von Hofmannsthal produced his first work. In 
consequence he was for a long time labelled an zsthete, as 
belonging to the art-for-art school. This label the poet always 
felt as a mountainous oppression ; yet even in later life he 
could never quite escape it. 

At this time literary questions were far more concerned with 
battles of the schools than with problems of style. For 
German literature was then for the first time seeking to free 
itself from the dominating influence of the classics, and to go 
its own way. Hofmannsthal, too, who with some justice may 
be regarded as a conservative and tradition-bound poet, 
struggled to follow a similar individual path. His whole work, 
from the renaissance efforts of his youth to his last mystery 
plays, is an attempt to keep and preserve the old, and yet out 
of it to perceive and fashion something new. 

Hofmannsthal has often and readily been dubbed a mere 
copyist, a man who was content to reshape and rework old 
material. This accusation was not only supported with refer- 
ence to his poetic work, which reproduced all periods in 
literature from Sophocles to Goethe. His essays in literary 
criticism, his commemoration speeches and his collections— 
the method of selection as well as the manner of commentary 
—show also, again and again, that for him the conception of 
a world literature was no mere catchword, but a vivid undying 
reality. There are many proofs of this, both in the fifty living 
works, and in the hundreds of almost forgotten essays. 
Hofmannsthal was truly in this respect an arbiter mundi, or 
perhaps more correctly a Preceptor Germania. For this 
Viennese whose home became, poetically, the greatest ex- 
perience of his life and work, thought, wrote and suffered 
always for a larger world. He was a gardener in the great park 
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of world literature, who tended the beds and shrubs entrusted 
to him with loving care, ever conscious of his responsibility. 
It is this feeling of artistic responsibility which is one of the 
strongest traits of his rich and noble character. 

It is time here to say a few words in explanation of a mis- 
understanding from which even the poet in his lifetime could 
not defend himself, and which to-day, after his death, still 
burdens him. Hofmannsthal was, and is still, called a 
librettist. The reference is to those of his poetic productions 
created for the theatrical manager Reinhardt, and for the 
composer Richard Strauss. The vast baroque vitality of the 
dramatic artist Max Reinhardt, to-day still in its unbroken 
strength one of the outstanding phenomena of our time, 
darkened for a while the poetic genius of Hofmannsthal. It 
suffices here to name the dramatic marvels of Everyman and 
of (Ed1pus, which indeed for a vast number of our contem- 
poraries became one of the most vivid artistic experiences of 
their lives. What Reinhardt and the late Alexander Moissi, 
that noble and princely actor, had here presented in spectacle, 
caused the poet, who had created both words and spectacle, 
to be too often and easily forgotten. The same applies to his 
collaboration with the composer Richard Strauss. The latter’s 
gifted eclecticism often buried the poet’s words too deep 
beneath the tumult of a cleverly conducted and instrumented 
orchestra. But there will again come a time, of that we are 
certain, when we shall render unto the poet that which is the 
poet’s, and unto the composer that which is the composer’s. 
For the word, the magic word, as Novalis has unforgettably 
called it, is not only in the beginning. As the poet’s word it 
accompanies us, as Stendhal has put it, through the desert 
of life. 

We have tried so far to free the poet from all confusing 
characteristics. Let us look at him now in the light of his 
most important works ; for there are unfortunately but few 
who are privileged to master a poet’s whole work. Linguistic 
difficulty, lack of time, the very transitoriness of many works 
of art, the demands of the present day, all bring that inevi- 
tably in their train. Indeed, whoever has mastered the whole 
of Goethe, or the whole of Shakespeare, need never again 
refer to any commentary, no matter what the subject or 
epoch of their study. But he who likes to have a poet’s whole 
work by him, as it were, in one volume, that it may light and 
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rejoice him through the night of life, will at times perhaps feel 
grateful to be given a key to the garden which would other- 
wise be for ever closed to him. 

After years of study of the poet’s work and with a feeling 
of deepest artistic responsibility, I can name four works which 
form the nuclei around which the rest of his works revolve. In 
the spacious co-ordinated system which we thus construct, 
with Hofmannsthal as its spiritual centre, the Mine at Falun 
as point of departure, and the Tower as finishing point, appear 
as the two outstanding poles in the two-dimensional plane. 
In three-dimensional space, on the other hand, the two 
mystical pieces, The Little World Theatre and The Great 
Salzburg World Theatre, appear as the antipodes. In the first 
pair we can discern the poet’s artistic lineage. In the second 
is traced the course of his moral life. Many may condemn such 
a classification and review as arbitrary. Yet such accusation 
may willingly be borne if by the analysis a better under- 
standing of the poet is made possible. It is not by chance that 
the two first-named works have to do with the earth, the 
earth upon which and from which we live, which yields us up 
and in the end enfolds us again. The poet’s path, man’s kar’ 
eéEoxyv leads first into the bowels of the earth, that finally it 
may climb up towards heaven. Between the Prologue of the 
Mine and the Epilogue of the Tower lie full thirty years, a 
generation. The lad Elis loses the friend who loves him, 
because he loses himself to the earth, to the earth’s great 
queen, her symbol. The lad Sigismund has to lose his life, 
because he loses himself to the world ; in his life love had no 
place. But whether we love, or whether we are without love, 
the earth demands her portion of us. To her we are subject, 
in life and in death. 

It is a great pity that the final setting of the Mine, buried 
in an extinct periodical, is to-day almost inaccessible. It is 
even more of a tragedy that apparently the Tower also, as we 
have it now, is not in the final form dreamed of by the poet. 
Yet despite this, it is obvious that even in its fragmentary 
setting the artist’s striving after the eternal symbol of the 
earth has found its clearest and most vivid form. In an 
imaginary conversation the poet once put these words into 
Balzac’s mouth: “There is no experience beyond the ex- 
perience of your own being.” What Hofmannsthal wanted to 
proclaim in these two stages of his pilgrimage, he formulated 
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thus: “To dreams I say: Keep close to me, stay near me: 
and to reality: Be a dream, vanish! ” 

The importance of the two ethical-religious keystones of 
his world, the “ little” and the “ great ” World Theatres, is 
that they arise from an almost passionate trust in a heaven 
that we can never find. The nine characters of the Little 
World Theatre: the poet; the gardener, once ruler of the 
world ; the young man, a dreamer ; the stranger, an artist ; 
the girl, but a child ; the troubadour, already of the damned ; 
the servant, a visionary ; the doctor, a seer ; and finally the 
madman, a radiant god, are enveloped in the divinity of a 
celestial summer evening, into which, one by one, they fade 
as into eternity. 

In the Great World Theatre a threefold stage is erected. 
Upon the uppermost, unseen, reigns God, for whom the play 
is enacted. The second stage belongs to the world ; the third 
and lowest to man, where he, again in ninefold change of 
scene, fulfils his earthly existence. The central figure of this 
play is the beggar who claims the poet’s whole heart, as he 
rages in Promethean anger against his fate, till at last, in 
Faustian resignation, he follows death into the unknown. It 
is a symbol of deep portent that this play was the greatest 
German producer’s last undertaking in a free Germany— 
what an experience Eugen Kloepfer’s Beggar was! Its pro- 
found wisdom lies more in what is veiled than in what is 
expressed. Here is the poet’s farewell to the world: “ The 
world is but a play. We know not whom it profits. We only 
know that good deeds will be rewarded, and bad deeds 
expiated. Above the world our fate sits enthroned, but none 
of us will behold it.” 

The life work of the poet Hofmannsthal ends in devout 
resignation. It is wonderfully expressed in words which he 
spoke in memory of Grillparzer, but which apply with far 
greater force to himself : “‘ He complained and he censured ; 
but he created and loved.” In the beautiful memorial to his 
beloved friend, Jacob Wassermann says: “ He lived his last 
ten years in fear.” I know nothing of this fear, but I feel 
almost bodily that even Hofmannsthal’s spiritual being was 
rent by it sharply and unequivocally. Then death came, not 
theatrically, as he had so often and so masterfully portrayed 
it in all his works, but sudden, tragic death. He died literally 
from a broken heart, which simply could not endure the grief 
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caused by the suicide of his eldest child, and which, paralysed 
by fear and horror, ceased to beat. 

To-day, the farther we get away, the higher and more 
beautiful grows the tower of his works above his life. It is 
not the famous ivory tower of a self-complacent zstheticism, 
but a strong well-built fortress of fifty skilfully hewn blocks, 
his works, the immovable and indestructible marks of a being 
whom no memorial suits better than his own words written in 
memory of the first Austrian, Prince Eugene of Savoy ; “ He 
builds, he adorns, he ennobles, and he gives.”” The last 
Austrian is the poet, who leaves his lost home, poor and 
weary. He has no memorial. He never received the artist’s 
laurel crown. But he was and will remain Poeta Laureatus 
Austria. 

Fritz Gross. 


THE LONDON OF JANE AUSTEN. 


HOUGH the greater part of Jane Austen’s compara- 

tively short life was spent in rural Hampshire, readers of 

her novels are made aware of her familiarity not only 
with Bath but with that portion of London comprised within 
the modern postal districts of W.1 and W.C.1 ; while when 
we turn to her letters, so ably edited by Mr. W. R. Chapman, 
we find that she was equally well acquainted with $.W.1 and 
W.C.2. Twelve of these letters, precisely dated, bear the 
addresses of three of her brother Henry’s successive London 
homes. A thirteenth is merely headed: “Cork Street, 
Tuesday Morn.” Internal evidence enables us to place it in 
the August of 1796, and its writer in one of the two or three 
small hotels which had inserted themselves among the private 
residences of the street, architected by Richard Boyle, Earl of 
Arlington and Cork. One hopes the Austens were able to say 
what Gibbon had said three years earlier: “‘ the Cork Street 
Hotel is clean, quiet, and convenient.” 

Jane was always a good traveller ; and in spite of having 
started at 7 a.m. from Staines, where she had passed the night, 
she could inform Cassandra: “ We are to be at Astleys to- 
night, which I am glad of.” The wooden structure near 
Westminster Bridge where, in 1774, Philip Astley of General 
Eliot’s Regiment began to display his inimitable horseman- 
ship and handsome person, had more than once been rebuilt 
and beautified, and with each restoration an attempt was 
made to christen it afresh ; but Astleys it remained for Jane’s 
generation and to the end of its existence. To the original 
trick-riding, which had made Walpole declare that he no 
longer wondered that Caligula had made his horse a Consul, 
had been added a variety entertainment ; and Jane doubt- 
less saw the juggling, tumbling and Egyptian Pyramids 
which were the advertised attractions of Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre. 

That Jane’s halt in Cork Street was not her first visit to 
London is evident from the merrily ironical opening of her 
letter : ‘“‘ Here I am again in this scene of dissipation and vice, 
and I begin already to find my morals corrupted.” Would 
the preservation of an earlier letter have given us a glimpse of 
a country cousin’s first impressions of the metropolis, and of 
her reactions to the wonder and strangeness of a great city? 
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One can be tolerably certain that it would not. Jane Austen 
was not prone to descriptions, synthetic reflexions and 
analysis of emotions. In none of her letters does she betray 
curiosity as to London’s past history, or comment on the 
peculiarities of its life, configuration, climate and architec- 
ture. Its less pleasant features she accepted with equanimity, 
and grumbled neither at the Clerk of the Weather nor at the 
terrestrial powers that be. For example, she relates that, 
when driving with her sister-in-law to an evening party, the 
horses jibbed at Hyde Park Gate at a gravel heap, “ which 
seemed like a hill to them.” They were frightened, and so 
was Eliza Austen, who insisted on alighting, though thinly 
clad, while the coachman pacified his terrified pair. But 
the incident was placidly narrated as an explanation of 
Eliza’s severe chest-cold, not as an illustration of a customary 
reprehensible and inefficacious mode of road-mending. 

The ruts and mud of the main thoroughfares—Parliament 
Street, Pall Mall and part of the Strand being alone paved 
with freestone ; the runnels filled with refuse on both sides 
of the streets ; the pea-soup fogs, often lasting till April, the 
darkness of West End squares, lit only by dripping oil lamps 
fixed to the area railings ;—these were characteristics of 
eighteenth-century London, observed by foreign visitors, but 
accepted in silence by Jane. Nor does she mention the new 
brilliant light, which made its début as part of the decorations 
in Pall Mall for the King’s Birthday in 1802. Yet within the 
period of her visits to Henry Austen—1811 to 1815—the 
gas standards erected in rapidly increasing numbers at street 
corners completely metamorphosed the night life of the 
London that she knew. 

In the spring of 1811 Jane Austen spent a fortnight with 
her brother Henry, who had recently bought a house on the 
fringe of S.W. London. SLoane SrrREET, built two decades 
earlier, had been named after Sir Hans Sloane, father-in-law 
of the second Lord Cadogan, whose mansion, Chelsea House, 
rose hard by. North of it, the Knicutspripcr Roap ran 
westward between open fields. To the south the Kinc’s 
Roap passed through open spaces where the Pensioners’ 
Home and the ruins of Ranelagh Rotunda were landmarks. 
Eastwards were the Five Frexps, intersected by reedy 
runlets—a damp but breezy space, over which, though not 
till Jane had been fourteen years in her grave, the fashionable 
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streets and squares of Belgravia would be built. Henry’s 
house had a long strip of back garden, and was sufficiently 
commodious to satisfy the sprightly Mrs. Austen’s penchant 
for entertaining. She was Henry’s cousin, but he was her 
second husband. Her first, the Comte de la Feuillade, had 
been guillotined during the Terror, and in London she kept up 
with her French refugee acquaintances. Jane had thus an 
opportunity of seeing a society peculiar to the time, and one 
which might have furnished a novelist with excellent copy. 
It may be that her English shyness prevented her from making 
full use of her opportunities. When she informs Cassandra 
that “the old Comte d’Entraigues is an interesting man,” 
and his house full of valuable paintings, she adds: “If he 
would only speak English I would take to him.” 

The emigré Count and his musical son had a house in 
Queen Anne SrREET—a centenarian street in a quarter 
formed by fits and starts of building. Cavenpisu Square had 
been planned as early as 1715, MANCHESTER SQUARE was not 
begun till 1776, while Portman Square was completed in 
1784. Jane knew the district well, for Henry Austen had 
lived in Upper BerKeLey STREET. By what route did he 
ride every morning from Sloane Street to his bank in HEnr1- 
ETTA STREET, CovenT GARDEN? and how did Jane, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Austen’s French maid, “ walk into Town” 
to her favourite linen-draper at Grafton House, GoLpEN 
Square? Of this only are we certain: the brother did not 
trot through TRAFALGAR Square, and the sister did not turn 
from PiccapiLiy Circus into Recent Street. Nash had not 
yet created the lovely curve and the plastered buildings of 
the latter ; and on the space, cleared in 1829 for the former, 
were the King’s Mews and a congeries of mean streets. Setting 
off “‘ after breakfast ’”— a ten o’clock meal with the Austens— 
Jane reached Grafton House about half-past eleven. Doubt- 
less she shortened the walk by cutting through the meadows 
stretching from SLOANE STREET to the row of modest houses 
which formed the Grosvenor Prace of her day. One other 
walk is noted in her 1811 letters. On a fine Sunday afternoon 
Henry and his partner, Mr. Tilson, took her to Kensincron 
GarpeEns, which were then separated from Hype Park, 
though of course contiguous to it. Doubtless they rested and 
basked in one of the revolving shelters with which the 
gardens were supplied—a feature which invalids would 
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gladly see restored. Jane found “everything fresh and 
lovely,” and noted, as Londoners note to-day, the forward- 
ness of vegetation in the parks: “ Your lilacs are in leaf,” 
she wrote, ‘“‘ ours are in flower. The Horsechestnuts are quite 
out, and the Elms almost.” 

Two years passed before Jane found herself again in Sloane 
Street. Her brother was a recent widower, and was preparing 
to sell the house and live over the bank. He was not too 
disconsolate to take thought for his sister’s amusement. If 
the convenances of mourning precluded an appearance at the 
theatre, he could conduct her to no fewer than three exhibi- 
tions of pictures. There was “ the Spring Gardens Exhibition,” 
i.e. the annual show of the Society of Artists in Oil and 
Water Colours, held since 1761 in a hall* erected on the site 
of those pleasure-grounds of Stuart times in which a clear 
spring of wholesome drinking water had been a vaunted 
feature. There was what Jane calls “ The Great Exhibition ” 
—the May Exhibition which the British Academy held annu- 
ally in Somerset House ; and there was a show of a hundred 
and thirty of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ paintings, which the 
Managers of the British Institution had collected in their 
gallery in Patt Mati—a gallery demolished when the 
Institution was dissolved in 1867. Jane went to all three 
shows for Henry’s pleasure. She did not care for pictures ; 
but she derived amusement from the exhibitions by an 
ingenious attempt to discover portraits which would fit her 
conceptions of the heroines of Pride and Prejudice; and she 
found in Sprinc GarpDENs a perfect presentment of Mrs. 
Bingley “ in white with green ornaments, which confirms my 
idea that green was her favourite colour.” 

By the autumn of the same year Henry Austen had moved 
to Henrietta STREET. Built in 1637 and named after the 
Queen of Charles I, it had been characterised by Hatton in 
1708 as “a broad and pleasant street with fashionable 
inhabitants.” By 1813 fashion had deserted it and a few shops 
had invaded it, but it was still respectably residential. Jane 
drew no disparaging contrasts between it and SLoanE STREET, 
and found the “upper part” above the bank sufficiently 
commodious for “ Henry’s present requirements.” He could 
put up in it his sister and his three young nieces, though his 
brother Edward was obliged to seek “a bedroom in a hotel 

* Now incorporated in the L.C.C, offices. 
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in the next street.” The five travellers packed their three 
days’ stay in London with a variety of engagements, including 
two painful visits to the dentist and two compensating even- 
ings at the theatre. Some shopping could be got over before 
breakfast ; for “ Bedford House,” i.e. Layton and Shears, the 
linen-drapers, was actually in the same street. Visits to the 
milliner, staymaker and dentist,* and to Wedgwoods in 
York STREET, St. James’s, to buy a dinner service, entailed 
a “driving about till half-past four at least.”” And then 
Fanny niece must needs purchase a supply of Irish linen 
at Newton’s, in LeicEsTER Square, a dismal locality, where 
a few useful shops, some studios, lodging-houses, and cheap 
hotels, chiefly frequented by foreigners, had supplanted and 
effaced the vestiges of seventeenth-century stateliness and 
fashion. From the N.E. corner of the Square ran a paved 
passage for foot passengers, noted for its cheap and rather 
common millinery, so that “a CRANBouRNE ALLEY article ” 
was a term of disparagement. Nevertheless Jane saw “a 
great many pretty caps in the windows.” In 1843 one side of 
the passage was pulled down, and the widened ALLEY became 
CRANBOURNE STREET. 

The following March Jane made a longer stay in Henrietta 
Street, and again had the company of her brother Edward 
and his daughter. A bitter spring was following a wintert of 
unusual severity. Sunday, March 6th, was, however, “ bright 
and clear,” and the party walked to Henry’s parish church, 
St. Paut’s, Covent Garpen. Built by Inigo Jones, and 
restored at his own expense by Lord Burlington, it must have 
seemed to the Austens a very stately edifice by comparison 
with the new and bare Betcrave Cuapet they had been 
wont to attend. In the afternoon Jane and her niece Fanny 
drove in Hyper Park, and “ were very much entertained.” 
We can imagine the quizzical gaiety with which they sur- 
veyed the scene; the high-stepping, well-groomed horses ; 
the variety of showy vehicles, barouches, phztons, gigs, 
curricles, and the beaux of the Regency, who thought with 
Brummell that only with great economy could a man dress on 
less than seven hundred a year. 

Perhaps Henry Austen’s weak digestion suffered from lack 

* Mr. Spence, of 17 Old Bond Street. 


t Frost had held London in its grip for seventeen weeks. The Thames was frozen 
over, and on it was erected a street of booths daily thronged with hardy visitors. 
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of exercise, perhaps he found the fogs thicker in Covent 
Garden than in Sloane Street. Certainly he was back in his 
old neighbourhood in the summer of 1814. The houses of 
Hans Puacg, erected on an irregularly shaped plot of land 
west of Sloane Street, were ranged round a central public 
garden, and each had a private back garden of its own. That 
of No. 23 was enthusiastically described by Jane as “ quite a 
love.” Henry’s sanctum gave on to it, and there she sat and 
wrote in “solitary coolness,” hearing no sound save the 
occasional rumble of a market cart on the road which led to 
Brompton, a village surrounded by nursery gardens, which 
flourished in its soft salubrious air. Then to Hans Prace 
came James Austen, bringing with him his eldest son. 
“‘ Their business is teeth and wigs,” wrote Jane; and for the 
latter they went off to Tavistock STREET (CovENT GARDEN) 
—a fashionable and expensive shopping centre, always 
thronged with elegant equipages. 

In November Jane returned to 23 Hans Place “ to settle 
about a 2nd Edit. of M.P.” (Mansfield Park). She drove 
out to Henpon—a rural village “which must be very 
pleasant in summer ”—to visit the senior* of all her nieces, a 
recent bride; and looked up much younger nieces in that 
new district of well-built, well-planned streets and squares 
which had risen east of the TorreEnHAmM Roap upon Bedford 
property. RussELL Square was already some ten years old, 
and in the adjacent Krepprt Street a former Attorney- 
General of Bermuda, Mr. Grove Palmer, had established him- 
self. His daughter Frances had married one of Jane Austen’s 
sailor brothers, and dying at the Nore when her husband had 
the Guardship, had left three motherless children who were 
now deposited with their maternal grandparents. 

In October 1815 Jane paid her last visit to London. She 
was seeing Emma through the press; but her chief occupation 
was the nursing of her brother Henry through a serious illness 
and a protracted convalescence. She was thus brought into 
close contact with his doctor, who was surgeon to the Prince 
Regent ; and by this Mr. Haden she was introduced to the 
Rev. J. Stanier Clarke, Librarian to his Royal Highness. On 


* Anna, daughter of James Austen by his first wife, Anne, d. of General and Lady 
Mathew. Anna had recently married Benjamin Lefroy, who subsequently took Holy 
Orders, and became Rector of Ashe, Hants. 


{ Charles Austen, subsequently Admiral. In 1820 he married his deceased wife’s 
sister, Harriet Palmer. 
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November 13th, 1815, Jane went for an interview at Carlton 
House, which occupied the sites of Waterloo Place and the 
Atheneum and United Services Clubs; and we can picture her 
entrance through its Corinthian portico, since this addition 
by Henry Holland now forms the frontage of our National 
Gallery. The “ kind attentions ” she acknowledges doubtless 
included a view of the Gothic conservatory, the most notable 
of the additions to the originally unpretending residence ; 
and one hopes that she was conducted over the beautiful 
garden, admired, but unfortunately not described, by her 
contemporaries. To the Prince Regent she was incited to 
dedicate Emma, then in the hands of the printers. 

Though she was bored at picture shows and concerts, she 
delighted in good acting, and brother Henry was at pains to 
provide her with this pleasure. The subject of her play-going 
would, however, demand a separate article. Suffice it to say 
that the Austens took a hackney coach to the Lyceum, built 
in 1763 and enlarged in 1809, where Mrs. Siddons was 
playing in 1811; that Covent GarpEN THEATRE was so 
close to Henrietta Street that they could walk there, even on 
a snowy night ; and that from Sloane Street they drove along 
the Srranp and up Drury Lane to the oldest of London’s 
theatres. Both it and Covent Garden had recently been 
destroyed by fire, and both had risen again with fresh 
commodiousness and splendour. 

If Jane Austen’s novels reflect her familiarity with certain 
portions of London, they also corroborate the evidence of her 
letters as to the limitations of her walks and drives. Somerset 
House is the farthest point east mentioned in her corre- 
spondence ; and though she locates the worthy Gardiners of 
Pride and Prejudice in GRAcEcHURCH STREET and the vulgar 
Miss Steeles of Sense and Sensibilityin BARTLETT’s BuILDINGs, 
Ho.zory, no touch of local colour suggests that she ever 
rolled down Cornhill in brother Henry’s barouche,* or called 
at the little group of red-brick houses, named after the original 
ground landlord, and in Strype’s day inhabited “ by persons 
of good repute,” which were already considered mean and 
remote by the luxurious inhabitants of ‘“‘ the New Squares.” 

And it is about the new squares and the older, but still 
fashionable, vicinity of Bond Street that the London life of 

* She knew, however, that the London-Canterbury-Dover coach started from the 
Cross Keys, Gracechurch Street, for her brothers travelled by it on several occasions. 
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Sense and Sensibility revolves. Kind, wealthy, vulgar Mrs. 
Jennings lives in BerKeLrey Street, built over part of the 
garden of Berkeley House. Her elder daughter, Lady Middle- 
ton, has a house in Conpuir STREET, where the meadows, 
leased by the City of London to the Earl of Clarendon for 
building purposes, had once been traversed by a clear stream 
or conduit. Her younger daughter, Mrs. Palmer, had a 
grander house in the great square which Strype saw coming 
into heterogeneous being—till the whole “‘ was called in 
honour of his present Majesty [George I], HanovER Square.” 
Op Bonp Street, erected by Sir Thomas Bond, Controller 
of Queen Henrietta Maria’s household, was still, as in its 
beginning, in spite of a few good shops, a residential street, 
as was also its New extension, begun in 1721; and from 
“‘ Bond Street ” Jane makes the faithless Willoughby indite 
his cruel letter to the love-lorn Marianne. In a stationer’s 
shop in Patt Matt Colonel Brandon hears by chance of the 
young man’s approaching marriage with a wealthy heiress. 
Eleanor Dashwood drives to Gray, the jeweller, at 41 
SACKVILLE STREET, “ to negotiate ” (as perhaps the authore 
herself had done) “ for the exchange of a few old-fashioned 
jewels belonging to her mother.”? Emerging from the well- 
known shop she runs across her parsimonious brother, Henry 
Dashwood, who is about to take, for the winter season, a 
furnished house in Hartey Street. No brass plates as yet 
glistened on its mahogany doors, or on those of the neighbour- 
ing WIMPOLE STREET, where Mr. Rushton and his bride, Miss 
Bertram of Mansfield Park, spent their brief and unhappy 
honeymoon. 

In Emma the Churchills come up from Yorkshire to 
MANCHESTER STREET ; from which Mrs. Churchill is removed 
to die in a villa in lovely Richmond. It was characterised a 
few years later by the French poet Lamartine as “ the , 
Tivoli of London”; but was it really healthier than the 
Bloomsbury district Jane knew so well? There is a conversa- 
tion in Emma between Mr. Woodhouse and his daughter 
Isabella Knightley, in which perhaps we hear an echo of ° 
family disputes in reference to the abode of Charles Austen’s 
children with the Palmers in Kepprt Street. Mr. Wood- 
house laments that his grandchildren should be obliged to’ 
live in London—* no one is healthy in London ” ; whereupon 
Isabella declares that an exception must be made in favour of 
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Brunswick Square. She would not like to live in any other 
part of London, but “the neighbourhood of Brunswick 
Square is so very airy.” And Isabella’s opinion, supported 
by that of her favourite apothecary, was well-founded. Not 
only was Brunswick Square built upon dry soil far from the 
river’s mists, not only did its garden cover a large area, but 
it was on the very fringe of healthy open country. The little 
Knightleys could pick buttercups, fly kites, watch haymakers, 
and look for birds’ nests as easily in London as in Hertford- 
shire; and the Donwell cows did not give them better milk 
than did the farmers in TorrenuAM Roan, whose rich grazing 
lands extended to the wooded heights on which rose the 
villages of Hampsteap and Hicueate. 

It was this proximity to the real country, especially on the 
north and west, which constituted the charm of the London 
of Jane Austen’s time, and compensated its inhabitants for 
discomforts, dangers and defects which from the stand- 
point of present conditions appear intolerable. A quarter of 
an hour’s ride, a half-hour’s jolting in one of the “ short- 
‘stage ” coaches, took them to downs, fields and forests. And 
on summer evenings—when their descendants are turning 
into heated picture houses—they betook themselves to rural 
villages, to drink a dish of tea in arboured pleasure grounds, 
‘to quaff a glass of wine at a renowned country tavern, to 
partake of syllabubs at the numerous dairy farms, advertising 
a dainty esteemed by rich and poor. Or again, were they 
determined to combine pleasure with “a cure,” tnuey could 
sip glasses of mineral water drawn from the forgotten wells 
and hot springs which provided for the impecunious what 
the wealthy classes sought at Bath or Tunbridge Wells, and 
the modern Londoner procures from the vendors of patent 
medicines. 


Laura M. Race. 


ISLAM IN EUROPE. 
ie Moslem population in the countries of the West, 


though not very considerable in number, constitutes 

one of the most important minority problems in 
Europe. It is due, not to political reasons, but to cultural 
associations ; for the traditional loyalty of one set of Moslems 
in any given region makes that unit citizens of the World of 
Islam. By far the largest number live in Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania, Greece and Poland; and as 
the problems relating to Russia and Turkey are peculiar to 
their own environments, no attempt will be made to bring 
them within this fold. 

Before the Great War those who are now «called the 
Yugoslav Moslems, numbering 1,679,000, were scattered in 
Serbia, Montenegro and the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Amongst these people many Albanians and the Turks have 
taken permanent residence in the southern portion of the 
country. Not till 1930, however, was an official Moslem 
organisation set up at Belgrade under a Raisul-Ulema, or 
Head Ecclesiast, with two Councils of the Clergy, one at 
Sarajevo, the other in Skoplje; the former for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the latter for the Moslems belonging to the old 
Turkish provinces of the Sanjak of Novipazar, Macedonia 
and Montenegro. Since the reorganisation much progress has 
been made, notably amongst the Bosniak as compared to the 
southern Serbians, both in religious and cultural education. 
Health conditions, too, have greatly improved, for the Majlis 
Ulemas of Western Yugoslavia report an increase of 54,764 
in Moslem population over the last census taken in 1931. In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina there are 1,120 well-run mosques, 
staffed by 1,522 members of the clergy for a large congrega- 
tion of the Hanafi School of Islam; although there is a 
sprinkling of Bektashis, and Sufis of Naqshbandi, Rifaeti, and 
Molavis Order. 

The department of the Moslem Pious Foundations, known 
as Waqf, maintains 877 Maktabs, or Preliminary Schools, 
teaching the principles of Islamic theology; and even in 
vocational Government schools Moslem religious education is 
imparted. Moreover, there are 4o finishing colleges, the one 
called Madrasatul Muntaha opened in 1934 in Sarajevo being 
reserved for girls. At a mixed college at Zenica there are 30 


~~ 
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girl students, who, like the boys, will graduate as religious 
instructors after a five years’ course. In more outlandish 
regions of the country, summer schools for theological teach- 
ing are also organised. The people there are justly proud of 
Gutbey Medrassa in Sarajevo, founded 400 years ago. 

An Academy of Islamic Science known as Sheriat Academy 
has recently been brought into being through the efforts of 
Dr. Mahmud Spaho, the Moslem Minister of Communications 
in the Yugoslav Government ; the tolerant policy of which 
is largely due to the broadmindedness of its President, Dr. 
Milan Stoiadinovitch. The Mosiem Shariat Courts were 
limited before 1929 to the areas of large Moslem populations ; 
but in virtue of an Amendment introduced along with a 
Financial Law in 1935-6 they have extended their sphere to 
all parts of Yugoslavia and thereby conferred great advan- 
tages on the entire body of the Moslems. It is by no means a 
matter of small congratulation for the Yugoslavian Moslems 
that, although they were practically ruined as a result of the 
Great War, they now possess 2,432 Pious Foundations, to the 
yield of which their Government adds a large annual sub- 
vention. 

From this happy section of the Yugoslav Moslems we may 
turn to Albania, a region once part of the Turkish Empire, 
comprising Scutari, Jannina and parts of the Vilayets of 
Kossovo and Monastir. Islam was introduced by the great 
divine Sari Saltik in the thirteenth century. Under its able 
ruler, King Ahmed Zogu, the Albanian population, about 
two-thirds of which belongs to the Bektashi Sufi sect of Islam, 
is happy and contented. There is a well-established Moslem 
college at Tirana. In the country the Moslem majority is very 
amiably disposed towards the Christian minority, monogamy 
is the general rule, and women’s status is very high. The 
capital, Tirana, with a population of 31,000, mostly Moslems, 
boasts of a beautiful mosque built by Sulaiman Pasha in the 
seventeenth century. Another important mosque is that of 
Adham Pasha, whilst the small town of Tepeline retains the 
memory of Ali Pasha’s castle where he received Byron in 
1809. The country is full of relics of Islam’s past grandeur ; 
but although the faithful are very devout, education, 
especially religious education, is not very advanced. 

The Moslems in Hungary are Hungarian citizens, en- 
joying the same rights and privileges as their Christian 
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fellow-countrymen, and have full liberty of religious observ- 
ances. A law of 1916 recognised the Islamic religion in Hun- 
gary ; but its leaders improved their conditions as recently as 
1931. For although there were as many as 3,000 Moslems in 
the country, more than 500 in Budapest alone, they did not 
possess a single centre of worship, nor any well-regulated 
schools for the religious instruction of their children. 

The story of Islam in Greece is the story of Turkey’s 
domination of 400 years. The Greeks had full religious 
liberty, and were treated on an equal footing with other 
subjects of the Turkish Empire. Many of them were.reckoned 
amongst the pillars of the State; but in 1829 Greece gained 
independence, and in 1913 Crete was ceded to her. Out of a 
population of about 7 millions, the Moslems there are 
estimated at present at about 140,000, mostly of Turkish 
parentage, whilst others are of Bulgarian and Caucasian 
blood. They live almost exclusively in Eastern and Western 
Thrace, and although an Islamic Muftiate (ecclesiastical 
administration) is granted to them, they are represented in 
the Greek Parliament by only four members. In this area 
there are some seventy-five mosques, which employ nearly 
250 Imams and Muezzins ; but their religious schools do not 
number more than a hundred. Shortly before the Great War 
there were forty-three mosques in Salonika, but some of these 
are said to have been transformed into churches. I have also 
been informed that the beautiful mosque called Hamzah- 
Bay-Djama in the heart of Salonika was converted into a 
cinema, although the original style and decorations of that 
place of worship have not been disturbed. The social, cul- 
tural and economic condition of the Greek Moslems is very 
miserable. The number of Intellectuals is relatively very 
small, and they are seldom met with in Government services 
or in any good profession. The sum allotted to their educa- 
tion is 533,000 drachmas, which is said to provide not even 
one-tenth of what is needed. This intellectual poverty is 
chiefly responsible for the absence of cultural expression. 
They have only one newspaper, which is published in the old 
Turkish alphabet ; and little effort has been made to study 
or reorganise their condition. 

The population of Bulgaria is about 54 million, of which 
some eleven per cent. are of Turkish origin. According to the 
latest statistics (1926) the number of Moslems is about 
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750,000. The majority are Turks, and one-tenth consists of 
pure Bulgarians of the Tomak race. The Moslems live chiefly 
in the regions of Shumla, Razgrad, Widin, and Svitchto- 
Roshtuk, and a considerable number are to be found in Sofia. 
They are mostly farmers, and illiteracy among them is very 
high. Little has been done by the Government to encourage 
their cultural and social aspirations. As an important minority 
they are represented in Parliament, but in a proportion too 
small to their total number, having had Io seats out of 274. 
There is a Muftiate at the head of which is the Grand Mufti 
Hussain Ahmedovy, who lives in Sofia. He controls religious 
affairs, appointing the Imams with the assistance of a Moslem 
Council. There are some twenty Islamic schools, on Turkish 
lines, scattered in the various towns inhabited by Moslems. 
Several Moslem daily newspapers and periodicals are pub- 
lished in Turkish, though they have ceased to appear, owing 
to the depression, with the exception of two or three survivors. 
Mosques are found in many cities and villages built in the 
Turkish style. The two most worthy of mention are the 
Benja-Bashi-Mosque in Sofia, and the beautiful Mesjid of 
Biok-Djami with its magnificent nine domes, finished in 1494. 
Several Moslem schools exist at Philippopolis, while a number 
of mosques from the Turkish age are to be found at Widin. 
The population of Roumania is estimated at about 18 millions, 
the Moslems numbering 200,000, mainly of Turkish origin. The 
majority of them live in the Dobruja, the rest being scattered 
about Constanza, Tulchia, Dorstur and Ada-Kalaa Island. 
Some 500 live on that island, mainly fishermen and craftsmen. 
Remains of Turkish rule in the form of mosques, towers, 
citadels, are still to be seen there. During the early years of 
_ the Turkish conquest thousands of Anatolian Turks emigrated 
and settled down in the Dobruja, and started colonising the 
country and erecting a number of mosques and towers. Most 
of the Moslems work in the country as peasants and farmers. 
They are very loyal to their Government and, being true 
patriots, have gained the Government’s confidence and sup- 
port. Their social and cultural status is much more advanced 
than that of their Bulgarian brethren. They form a homo- 
geneous portion of the Roumanian nation and enjoy religious 
autonomy. Thus they have their own Muftiates, Sheriat 
court and Quranic schools. There are in the civil and military 
service of the country a number of Moslems. In the army we 
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find several distinguished officers, and a large number of 
Moslem troops have their own Imam whose headquarters are 
at Constanza. One also meets with some Moslem doctors, 
lawyers, and engineers. Moslems are duly represented in the 
Parliament, and have three newspapers, two of which appear 
in Turkish at Silistria, the third at Bazajek. For religious 
instruction they have 290 Imams, 271 Khateebs (preachers), 
250 Muezzins. The Governor of Cabadin is a Moslem, and 
the sub-Governor of Constanza was for a long time a Moslem. 

The Dobruja province is dotted over with mosques. King 
Charl Mosque at Constanza, which is remarkably beautiful, 
was built by the Roumanian Government, and furnished by 
the Turkish Government of Sultan Abdul-Hamid. In 1879 
an Islamic college was installed at Babadagh, but in IgoI it 
was transferred to Mejidieh, where a large Moslem community 
exists. A second college was founded by the Moslems in 1920 
at Silistria, where courses are given in Islamic and modern 
sciences. In 1906 a mosque was built at Bucharest, the only 
one on the left bank of the Danube. A beautiful mausoleum, 
containing the tomb of the great Moslem preacher Sari 
Saltik, exists at Babadagh. The Roumanian Moslems seek 
every opportunity to get into close contact with the Moslem 
countries, as is evidenced by a delegation of Roumanian 
Ulemas who visited the Near East a few years ago. 

The last region of domiciled Moslems in Europe is Poland, 
where before the Great War nearly 7,000 were under Russian 
domination. Their affairs were administered by the Muftiate 
of the Crimea. That great dignitary did not journey nearly 
1,000 miles to attend to the needs of his co-religionists, which, 
quite naturally, gave dissatisfaction to his little northern 
flock. The Polish Imams received no salary from the Russian 
Government and, in consequence, were not satisfactorily in- 
structed, The majority of the Tartars were employed in the 
military service or, as Civil Servants, were dispersed through- 
out Russia. Thus they could not receive any religious 
education, and their children were brought up in complete 
ignorance of the Islamic religion. 

The World War had another detrimental effect on these 
people, who were driven out of their homes, as the majority 
of Moslem villages were situated on the Russo-German front. 
When the war was over they returned to their ruined homes, 
but only after great suffering, for many of them had perished 
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in Russia. When Poland was reborn, their first task was to 
rebuild, both materially and spiritually, in which the Govern- 
ment greatly assisted them financially. Muftis, Imams, and 
religious teachers were elected and paid by the Government, 
and Moslem religious schools were supported by the State. 
For places of worship the King of Egypt contributed five 
hundred pounds, and Tartar Moslem emigrants in America 
offered what they could collect. Generally speaking, the 
religious situation in the Moslem villages in Poland is satis- 
factory. Most of the inhabitants there are pious Moslems, 
fasting during the Ramadan, attending mosques, and keen 
to give proper Islamic education to their children. Economi- 
cally, too, they are better off than their southern brethren, 
and there are very few mixed marriages. 
Ixpat Att SHAH. 


THE END OF MUNICIPAL AUTONOMY 
IN GERMANY. 


UNICIPAL administration in Germany was, and 

still is, extremely complicated, much more so than 

even in Great Britain. With seventeen more or less 
autonomous States, and the largest of them Prussia, composed 
of parts with widely varying traditions, Germany breaks 
every British record in diversity. In a short article it is only 
possible to deal with Prussia, with its 40 million inhabitants, 
two-thirds of Germany in territory and population. 

Democracy slowly developed in German politics from the 
middle of last century and became the prevailing method of 
expressing the will of the nation only in 1918. But it was of 
much older standing in the towns—if by democracy we mean 
(irrespective of voting qualifications) an organisation of com- 
munities, in which by the method of the vote the “ will of the 
community ” is distilled from the fermenting mass of indivi- 
dual desires. To govern themselves was for centuries the 
practice and to a certain extent the recognised right of the 
Imperial Cities. Their wholesale “‘ mediatisation” in 1804 
was followed quickly not only by the restitution of a large 
part of their autonomy, but by its extension to all other towns 
and the creation of autonomous rural municipal bodies, the 
“¢ Landkretse.” 

Between 1920 and 1925 the situation was roughly as follows. 
The whole State was divided up not only into administrative 
state districts of various kinds, but for certain purposes into 
municipal units, either villages or towns. The villages and 
some towns together formed a rural county. The bigger or 
more important towns were not parts of rural counties 
but were urban counties in their own right ; we will call them 
“cities.” Berlin had a peculiar position. So we have two kinds 
of counties, rural and urban ones, or, let us say, counties and 
cities. They again formed unions: the provinces. This gives 
us the following hierarchy of autonomous administration : 


villages towns 
(rural) counties (urban counties) cities 


provinces 
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In every one of these autonomous units there existed demo- 
cratic legislation and administration. In the villages the whole 
adult population chose a council by proportional representa- 
tion. This was the village legislative assembly. It elected 
(also by proportional representation) the board of aldermen 
and the mayor. The board of aldermen was the administra- 
tive body of the village and took its decisions by majority . 
vote. The mayor was its executive chief, generally unpaid. 

In the towns we had in principle the same organisation : 
council, board of aldermen, mayor. But here a more per- 
manent and paid element appeared. Some aldermen were not 
elected proportionally, but individually by a majority vote, 
and not for four years, like the honorary functionaries, but 
for twelve. They were fully paid officials with right to a pen- 
sion after their term if they were not re-elected. Otherwise 
they possessed the full rights of a member of the board. The 
mayor was generally the first paid and long-term official, a 
kind of semi-permanency, and with the growth of the towns 
other aldermen followed suit: a treasurer, a technician, a 
lawyer, a forest specialist, a director of works, etc. Even small 
towns had sometimes large economic activity. “Gas and 
water socialism ”’ is much too narrow a term to describe the 
degree of “ socialisation” of public utilities, of land, some- 
times of other trades, in these towns. High professional 
qualification of the aldermen and at least a certain degree of 
permanency of their posts were deemed necessary. 

The counties had the same organisation : a council, elected 
by proportional representation, a board of aldermen, elected 
proportionally by the council, but consisting entirely of un- 
paid members. The Chairman of the council (without a vote 
there) and of the board of aldermen (with a vote) was a State 
functionary, the ‘‘ Landrat ”’—let us call him Lord Lieutenant 
—appointed by the Ministry after hearing the proposal of 
the county council, fully paid by the State and dividing his 
activities between State and municipal service. The cities 
had a council, electing a board of aldermen and a mayor in 
the same manner as the towns. The election of members of 
the councils was independent of State control. The aldermen 
and mayors had to be confirmed by a supervising State 
authority ; but the confirmation could be refused only in 
' rare cases clearly defined by law. 5 
The prevailing principle was that every community might 
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regulate all public affairs in which it took an interest, as far 
as this was not either expressly forbidden or expressly re- 
served by law to State or municipal authorities. This made it 
impossible to declare any act of municipal legislation ultra 
vires except for the reasons mentioned. Likewise the munici- 
pality was free to administer its property and to raise means 
by taxation or loans, subject only to the same two qualifica- 
tions. Besides this field of autonomous administration the 
State obliged the municipalities to transact certain business 
according to particular rules. The activity might be com- 
mitted to the municipality either in very general or very 
detailed terms. In any case the decision as to further details, 
within the limits of the commissioning law, was in the 
discretion of the municipality. State control was limited to 
questions of legality and (with very few exceptions) had 
nothing to do with questions of opportunity and reasonable- 
ness. The idea was that the advantages of unhampered local 
initiative and civic responsibility were so great that the risk 
of local mistakes ought not to be shirked. This organisation 
was the basis of all that municipal activity in republican 
Germany which earned the ungrudging admiration of the 
world and of which we are still proud. 

The fruitful principle in all this was the combination of 
tactful State supervision, independence and responsibility of 
the leading municipal officials, with democratic control. That 
this control was effective without becoming cumbersome was 
chiefly the consequence of the fact that the units were mostly 
comparatively small in area and population. The few very big 
cities were not so successful. Otherwise the system worked 
well, particularly as regards the purity of administration. It 
is true that the Nazis and, before them, other enemies of 
democracy tried to excite public opinion against municipal 
corruption. More than three years of Nazi rule have elapsed, 
and no stone has been left unturned to prove the corruption 
of the Weimar system. They have found no spectacular case 
in the whole of Germany. They caught only very small fishes, 
certainly much less than they admit to exist within their own 
organisations and the municipalities as they are now. The 
truth is that the achievements of the municipalities had been 
secured with a minimum of corruption. 

This state of democratic organisation and of comparative 
independence of local government from central direction has 
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always been the subject of squabbles and differences of 
opinion. But up to 1930 legislation did not invade in any 
serious degree the independence of the municipalities. Only 
1931 and 1932 showed a certain decay, when the slump 
forced the State to infringe municipal autonomy in some 
respects. German democracy died economically from 
attempting the impossible combination of two series of 
measures, each of which by itself is quite practicable: 
balancing the budget by deflation, and keeping up a high 
level of expenditure for social purposes. This policy was the 
more seductive for the central authorities as they were able to 
balance their budgets by withdrawing a large part of their 
subsidies to municipalities. But the central authorities kept 
up the social expenditure of the municipalities and increased 
them even by dumping the long-term unemployed on the 
municipal Poor Law authorities, making them literally bank- 
rupt. At the end of the republican period the short-term 
debts of the towns, villages, counties, cities, and provinces 
amounted to {311-4 millions, mostly long overdue and 
inflicting dire hardships on their creditors. Bankruptcy 
leads to distraint. One must have lived through these three 
years in a responsible position to know what it meant, how 
all the work of the municipalities was hampered and finally 
brought into total disorder because from week to week it was 
even doubtful whether the cash for wages to municipal workers 
and doles to the unemployed would be in the till on Friday. 
Thus as a symptom of the general progressive decay of all 
public activity during the slump a certain invasion from the 
centre occurred, but only as an emergency measure. Even 
then the control of the State was limited to questions of 
legality, though legislation regulated the details of municipal 
activities much more than before. This characteristic of the 
independence of local government, the right to make mistakes 
on their own account, survived in Germany till the Nazis 
came into power, and in essence autonomy remained intact. 
The whole system of this independent and democratic local 
government was, of course, impossible in the Nazi State. 
Their State is totalitarian in the sense that it does not 
believe in any one doing anything which does not fit in 
entirely with the “ principles of national socialist conduct to 
the State.” That it is tolerable and perhaps good if local 
affairs are regulated according not only to local particular 
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conditions, but to local tastes too, is a principle of democracy. 
The Nazi State believes in equality, not in the sense of an 
equal distribution of property and income and chances, but 
in the sense of monotony. The forms of local government, 
very different in the various parts of Germany and in their 
variety mostly well fitted to local conditions, became un- 
bearable. And as the right to elect mayors, councillors, 
aldermen, etc., might have made it difficult to drive out the 
people holding the posts in local government and to substitute 
favourites of the Nazi organisations, the right of the inhabit- 
ants to elect their officials had to go also. The centralisation 
of appointments fitted in very well with the Nazi policy of 
abolishing voting not only for electorates but for boards, and 
erecting the principle of “ leadership ” even in the smallest 
of the 50,000 villages. 

At first the new legislators tinkered only with the con- 
stitution of the municipalities. Innumerable haphazard and 
contradictory laws were made, overridden, and re-made. 
Then a second stage of legislation followed with the Prussian 
law of December 15th, 1933, introducing entirely new regula- 
tions for the whole of Prussia. Technically the changes are 
not all bad. Certain features of municipal law had been ripe 
for reform. The men now ruling found all the new features 
of this kind ready in the desks of the ministerial permanent 
officials whom they deprived of work and bread when they 
enthroned their favourites. As these points do not touch 
any political principle we omit them. In so far, however, as 
the law of 1933 is important in principle it is now, at least 
for the villages, towns and cities, superseded by the Reich 
law of January 30th, 1935, of which the most remarkable 
features are as follows. The administration and the power of 
making local by-laws is now vested in the mayor. He has 
at his side the local confidence man of the Nazi Party. He 
has a general deputy or vice-mayor, and one or more per- 
manent deputies for special branches of the administration. 
These can work without pay, but are paid officials in the 
more important towns and in the cities. They are the mayor’s 
subordinates. He may override their decisions and withdraw 
from them every single affair or case. Furthermore, he enjoys 
the advice of honorary aldermen, who do not form a board 
and who give their advice (which does not bind the mayor) 


individually. He can transfer current business of special - 
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branches of the administration, such as gas-works, to com- 
mittees, of which he or the vice-mayor or one of the aldermen 
is chairman. They too are advisory only. The principle in 
all this is that the mayor commands alone, with the exception 
of the plenipotentiary of the Party, and that his deputies act 
in his name and in every detail subject to his orders. He may 
have advice and is obliged, in certain cases, to hear it; but 
he is not obliged to follow it. He may even act against the 
opinion of all the aldermen and members of committees. This 
is the principle of “ leadership.” Under the big dictators in 
Germany 51,161 small dictators are created. 

Do not imagine that the miniature dictator has an easy life. 
In many cases he can act only with the consent of the State’s 
supervisory authority, which is to be exercised “ in confor- 
mity with the laws and aims of the leadership of the State.” 
Thus the supervising authority can interfere with every 
municipal affair or activity. The principle is destroyed that 
the State’s supervision concerns only the legality of the acts 
of local governments. The local Olympus is by no means 
monotheistic, for the confidence man or plenipotentiary of 
the Party is the permanent controller of the Mayor. “ To 
ensure harmony of the municipal administration with the 
Party the plenipotentiary of the N.S.D.A.P. co-operates 
in certain affairs,” says the law. He has to propose the 
candidates for the posts of all salaried aldermen. He has to 
be invited to all conferences of the mayor with the aldermen; 
he can dismiss them “in harmony with the supervising 
authority.”” He knows all, criticises all, sees all he needs to 
know for spinning his intrigues against the Mayor. He is the 
man of the Nazis’ O.G.P.U. in municipal affairs. 

But this is not the end of the limits of the Mayor’s authority. 
He is appointed by the State, like the vice-mayor and the 
aldermen ; the candidates are proposed by the representative 
of the Party. The Mayor may be recalled by the State’s 
supervising authority—in small towns and villages with the 
consent of the plenipotentiary of the Party—within the first 
year of his office. As his post is salaried and ends after twelve 
years, he must then be re-appointed; and this will again 
depend on whether the representative of the Party is good 
enough to propose him. Many mayors who managed to 
- survive the several “‘ purges ” of 1933 and 1934 come up for 
re-appointment during the next few years. In such cases the 
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local representative of the Party is bound to become an 
absolute tyrant. A particularly nice point, characteristic of 
all that is going on in Germany, is that her despotic Govern- 
ment does not bind itself to its own legislative acts. Laws 
with retrospective force are a quite normal feature. Why not 
give this precious right to the municipality also? Why not, 
indeed? The Third Reich is not squeamish. Local by-laws 
may contain a clause giving them retrospective force. 

It is too early to assess the results of the new régime in the 
German municipalities. It will have to stand comparison with 
the achievements of the democratic system, and this com- 
parison will not be lenient. It seems that the omnipotence of 
the Nazi Party has indeed led to the appointment of incapable 
favourites in many a case. Some men appointed at first are 
already dead, though not by natural causes. Quite a number 
are in prison, convicted or accused of grave acts of corruption. 
Many have resigned their offices because they found it im- 
possible to bear the incompetent interference of the local 
representative of the Party. Perhaps such difficulties are 
inevitable in a revolution. But so much is certain: the era of 
municipal democracy and autonomy in Germany is finished. 
Not even the glibbest phraseology of Nazi propaganda can 
spare them the obligation either to achieve more than 
democracy and autonomy, or to go down to history for having 
destroyed the cleanest, most active, most humane and most 
popular form of public activity. 

PENSIEROSO. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue New Epocu. 


URING the past twelve months events in Europe have 

produced a series of diplomatic emergencies which have 

become progressively unpleasant and difficult to solve. 
Not many people would hazard a guess as to what will finally 
emerge from the chaos. This only seems to be clear, that 
Europe has embarked upon a new, uncharted phase of her 
history. The Great War and its diplomatic aftermath seem at 
last to have been added to the records of the dead past. For 
sixteen years the Paris treaties that followed the Great War 
constituted the juridical framework within which European 
diplomacy unfolded itself. The several defeated “ enemies ” 
were awarded their several dispensations : Germany, by the 
Treaty of Versailles; Austria, by that of Saint Germain ; 
Hungary, by that of Trianon; Bulgaria, by that of Neuilly ; 
Turkey, by that of Sévres. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations was incorporated as an integral part of the Treaty of 
Versailles. When the League of Nations began to function on 
January 16th, 1920, the post-war treaty system came into 
operation. The Treaty of Sévres proved to be the most brittle 
of the instruments in use. It broke within three years. A 
conference met in Lausanne in November 1922 to negotiate 
another treaty to take its place. That second treaty, the 
Lausanne Treaty of 1923, has itself in 1936 virtually ceased 
to be effective. 

What is left of the mass of treaty impositions ? The repara- 
tion clauses of the treaties were never fulfilled, and have been 
tacitly abandoned. The obligation of disarmament imposed 
upon the conquered races has been rejected by those races. 
The demilitarisation of Germany’s frontier in the Rhine zone 
and of Turkey’s in the Straits zone has been violated by those 
states. The League of Nations, which was the great construc- 
tive ideal that emerged from the war’s havoc, was crippled at 
the outset by the refusal of the United States to take her part 
in it. In effect it never became a true League of Nations : and 
for that historic fact the responsibility—one cannot say the 
“ fault,” because who is to apportion blame for the wayward 
manifestations of national politics ?—must rest with the 
United States. Japan seceded from the League of Nations 
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when it suited her purpose to do so. No “ sanction ” could be 
applied against Japan because the United States was not a 
member of the League. Germany, having in 1926 as one result 
of the Treaty of Locarno been admitted to membership of the 
League, in her turn seceded from it when she failed to be given 
what she regarded as a fair and equal status. Her secession 
was the prelude to a series of open treaty violations. Again, 
howevei, there could not be, was not, any practical question 
of a sanction. 

Italy was the third member of the League to go her own 
way in defiance of the collective principle of the League and 
in repudiation of the obligations she had incurred as a signa- 
tory of the Covenant. In her case, illogically and inconsist- 
ently, the remaining members of the League did decide to 
invoke the sanctions prescribed by the Covenant. The British 
Government and British public opinion were mostly respon- 
sible for what was attempted from Geneva in that sense. Italy 
ignored the threat of sanctions and went to war in Abyssinia 
last October. The resultant operation of sanctions, whose 
theory it was that having failed to prevent the war they now 
might shorten it and save Abyssinia, so far failed to substanti- 
ate its theory that it did not make impossible the complete 
military conquest of Abyssinia within seven months. [If it 
shortened the war, as perhaps it did, it did so by the unin- 
tentional and paradoxical means of galvanising Italian 
support of Signor Mussolini to such a fervour of enthusiasm 
that the military campaign was consummated far more 
quickly than it would otherwise have been. 

Is anything left of the peace treaties? Has the Italian 
experience conclusively proved that the League of Nations 
as now constituted is a failure, in the sense that it cannot 
prevent war? President Benesh, who is one of the great 
realists, made this statement to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Czechoslovak Parliament on November 5th 
last, that is after the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian war : 
“The opponents of the League of Nations . . . contend that 
it is dangerous for our State to place over-great confidence in 
the League of Nations, since that institution cannot prevent 
the outbreak of wars, and if we relied upon it to protect us 
in case of a war breaking out we should suffer a terrible 
disillusionment. My reply is that we have never asserted 
that Geneva will prevent the outbreak of wars, and that we 
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have never intended to place our fate, in case of the outbreak 
of a warlike conflict, solely in the hands of the League of 
Nations. We only desire, should a conflict arise, to avail 
ourselves of the Geneva institutions to the utmost extent 
possible as at least a political and moral if not material 
support, for we ourselves shall never be aggressors. In addi- 
tion to this, in order to supplement the guarantees of our 
security, we have always consistently pursued a policy of 
security pacts and alliance with those countries that were 
ready to pursue such a course in common with us. At the 
same time we have never diverged from the framework of 
the Covenant, subordinating our alliances to Geneva precisely 
for the reason that we do not desire to be, and never intend 
to be, an aggressor against anyone. Our alliance with France 
and with the countries of the Little Entente is subordinated 
to these principles, so also is our pact with the Soviet Union, 
and to these principles too the Eastern and Danubian pacts 
were to be subordinated. Finally, we have always em- 
phasised the fact that the first condition upon which all this 
is based is our own military strength. Again and again it has 
been seen in the deliberations at Geneva, that a nation which 
has not defended itself against attack to the utmost of its 
powers has been in the end abandoned even by Geneva, even 
though truth and justice were fully on its side. We must 
never forget this for the future, and I add that any nation 
and State which does not persevere to the very end in defence 
of its independence and its territory could easily be sacrificed 
notwithstanding the support of the League of Nations.” 

It will perhaps be argued, especially by dogged sections of 
opinion in Great Britain, that the League of Nations has not 
“failed,” in any decisive sense, and even that the further 
application of sanctions in the present case may yet drive 
Italy out of Abyssinia. It is doubtful if many normally 
realistic people will share such a view. If, then, the League 
of Nations in its present diminutive form—the United States, 
Germany, Japan and Italy in effect standing aside from it, 
whether they be formal members or not—has been proved 
abortive, what part of the 1919 treaties can still be said to 
hold good? The answer obviously is that the territorial 
settlements prescribed by the treaties are still intact. Repara- 
tion, disarmament, demilitarisation: these were matters 
which a government could repudiate out of its own sovereignty 
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within its own frontiers. By contrast any attempt to alter 
frontiers presupposes the transgression of existing frontiers. 
It seems obvious that such transgression could be effected 
only by force; in short, by “aggression.” No frontier changes 
in Europe or elsewhere are likely ever to be brought about 
except by war. The position now reached in Europe, there- 
fore, seems to be that everything except the Versailles, Saint 
Germain, Trianon, Neuilly and Lausanne frontiers has gone, 
and that those frontiers will be maintained, not by virtue of 
anything contained in those treaties, including the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, but by the comparative forces of self- 
defence available to the several countries concerned, whether 
singly or in combination. It seems on the whole a fair argu- 
ment to say that the Versailles Europe has passed, and that 
a new Europe unknown and incalculable is in the making. 


TURKEY AND THE STRAITS. 


The latest act in the general process of treaty destruction 
took place on April 1oth, when the Turkish Government 
communicated to the signatories of the Lausanne Treaty a 
formal request that the clauses of that treaty which forbade 
the fortification of the Straits zone should be modified by 
agreement. There was nothing surprising in the request nor 
in the reason given for it, namely that in 1923 when the treaty 
was signed, “‘the general situation of Europe from the 
political and military point of view presented an aspect 
totally different from that of to-day.” 

Indeed, it is three years since Turkey first hinted her dis- 
content with a system that she had originally accepted on the 
strength of Geneva guarantees. In the early summer of 1934 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, Tewfik Rushdi Bey, made it 
clear that Turkey could not much longer postpone the execu- 
tion of a threat she had been making for the past twelve 
months to remilitarise one of the coastal zones, namely that 
of the Dardanelles. He did not hint that the scope of remili- 
tarisation was to embrace either the northern coastal zone— 
that of the Bosphorus—or the inland sea on Turkey’s Thracian 
frontier. He then demanded only that Turkey should be 
allowed to fortify the Dardanelles, and that the Straits Con- 
vention incorporated in the Lausanne Treaty of 1923 should 
be emended in that sense. The secession of Japan from the 
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League, the failure of the Disarmament Conference, and 
the threatened secession of Germany from the League had 
created in the Turkish view a situation in which it was reason- 
able to ask that Turkey should now be allowed to defend her 
own territory by her own means rather than to be dependent 
upon the Geneva system of collective security. The issue 
between Italy and the League of Nations and the disturbed 
conditions of the Mediterranean throughout the last winter 
were the final considerations which led Turkey last month to 
make her formal demand. On April 16th the British Govern- 
ment in answering the Turkish Note commended the correcti- 
tude of Turkey’s method of raising the question (the tacitly 
suggested contrast clearly being that of the German method 
in the case of the demilitarised Rhine zone), agreed that the 
discussions proposed should be opened without delay, but 
made the proviso that the Dominions would have to be con- 
sulted before the British Government could formulate its 
final views. On the very day when the British Note was 
delivered in Angora it was reported that Turkey had revised 
the said method and had unilaterally reoccupied the Dar- 
danelles zone. The report was stoutly denied in Angora, 
although the Turkish Ambassador in Athens officially in- 
formed the Greek Government of the accomplished fact. 

The new conditions quoted by the Turkish Government as 
the reason for Turkey’s request were these: the situation in 
the Mediterranean, the general process of rearmament (in 
which “ the curve of increase has shown a swift upward 
turn ”’), the proved inadequacy of the machinery for collective 
security, and the failure of the Straits Convention to provide, 
in the contingency of a special or a general threat of war 
involving Turkey, for Turkish competence to take her own 
measures of legitimate defence. What, therefore, Turkey 
demanded was that an agreement be reached “‘ for the regula- 
tion of the régime of the Straits under conditions of security 
which are indispensable for the inviolability of Turkey’s 
territory.”” The Note was addressed to the League of Nations 
and to the British, Bulgarian, French, Greek, Italian, Japan- 
ese, Rumanian, Russian and Jugoslav Governments as sig- 
natories of the Straits Convention. A question was thus 
raised of vital importance to four Great Powers. The Sea of 
Marmora and its two passage-ways are a military factor of 
much wider than Turkish concern. 
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The issue, however, is clear. The relevant provisions of the 
“Convention relating to the régime of the Straits ” were 
framed to secure (1) the principle of freedom of transit and of 
navigation by sea and by air in the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus, hereinafter comprised 
under the general term of the Straits [Article 1], and (2) that 
“ The transit and navigation of commercial vessels and air- 
craft and of war vessels and aircraft in the Straits in time of 
peace and in time of war shall henceforth be regulated ” in 
a manner that was stipulated in a long and involved annex. 
The essential stipulation was that the four shores of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, of the islands in the Sea of 
Marmora (except Emir Ali Adasi) and the islands of Samo- 
thrace, Lemnos, Imbros, Tenedos, and Rabbit Island, in the 
Aegean Sea, should be “ demilitarised ” that is, except for 
special provisions to be applied to Constantinople, “ there 
shall exist in the demilitarised zone and islands no fortifica- 
tions, no permanent artillery organisation, no submarine 
engines of war other than submarine vessels, no military 
aerial organisation, and no naval base.’’ [Article 6 of the 
annex.| It was further stipulated that there should be “no 
armed forces ”’ stationed in the zones except police forces with 
limited small arms, although Turkey retained the right to 
transport troops through the zones, to traverse them by 
aeroplane, and to enter her fleet in the waters. The execution 
of the Convention was entrusted to an international com- 
mission composed of representatives of Turkey (chairman), 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Rumania, Russia, and Jugoslavia. 

Turkey’s present dissatisfaction centres on Article 18 of the 
annex which, as the sanction for Turkey’s own immunity 
from attack, merely provides that the high contracting parties 
in the event of “ violation, attack, or other act of war or 
threat of war ” will “ meet ” such contingencies “‘ by all the 
means that the Council of the League of Nations may decide 
for this purpose.” 


Iraty ANNEXES ABYSSINIA. 


A fortnight before the Emperor of Abyssinia fled from 
Addis Ababa the machinery of the League of Nations was 
already showing the signs of its final breakdown. Few episodes 
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in Geneva’s history have caused more melancholy thought 
among students of politics. The Committee of Thirteen met 
in Geneva on April 16th. The practical result of that meeting 
was never in doubt, before or after it took place. The only 
doubt was the degree to which the Committee would confess 
its embarrassment. As if to ensure that the emphasis should 
be keyed up to its maximum, Mr. Anthony Eden had preceded 
the meeting with renewed vague threats against Italy. Yet he 
knew both that Italy would ignore his threats and that the 
threats could not in any case be carried out. The position then 
was that Abyssinian resistance had obviously broken down, 
that Italy had already in effect conquered Abyssinia, and 
that therefore “‘ peace ” in the technical sense was now inevit- 
able. It was the exclusive business of the Committee of 
Thirteen to encourage peace. On April 16th it was placed in 
the position where it had to recognise that the war was coming 
to an end on military grounds. It therefore formally accepted 
the failure of its efforts to “ bring together ” the two com- 
batants. It met again on April 18th to draft a report in that 
sense for submission to the League Council which was due to 
meet on April 20th : the Council consisting of the same people 
as the Committee. 

The League’s very hypothesis had been destroyed. The 
Italian forces had already occupied more of Abyssinia’s 
territory than had been offered them, even as a sphere of 
influence, by the Hoare-Laval proposals. How could Geneva 
now offer Italy more than Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval 
had suggested? How on the humdrum ground of human 
nature could Signor Mussolini, having conquered Abyssinia 
despite the League, now consent to draw up his peace terms 
with the help of the League? He categorically rejected a 
Geneva request that he should negotiate with Abyssinia 
through the medium of the League. He refused to negotiate 
at Geneva. Grimly jesting, he did offer to negotiate with 
Abyssinia at Lausanne, thirty miles from Geneva. There was 
something depressingly symbolic in the person of Baron 
Aloisi as the medium of transmitting such messages to the 
League of Nations. It was the same Baron Aloisi who a year 
and a half before had presided over a League of Nations 
Committee which, sitting in Rome, had enabled the Germans 
and the French to reach an agreement about the compensation 
to be paid for the Saar mines in the event of the plebiscite 
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assigning the mines to Germany. An unpleasant problem, of 
potential danger to Europe, had thereby been removed. Italy 
now by contrast stood virtually outside the League. 
Whatever be one’s opinion about the reason for such a 
change, few people will dispute the argument that the cause of 
collective security itself was obviously stronger when pursued 
with Italy as a party to it rather than as an object of its 
“‘ sanction.” Both sides in the prevailing European argument 
will say “‘ of course ” tosuch a statement. Yet it seems reason- 
able to suppose that if the Hoare-Laval plan had been 
allowed to liquidate the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, Italy would 
have remained a willing partner in the system of collective 
security in Europe. What is cynicism? Is it cynical to wink 
at a violation of the Covenant in Africa to keep a European 
Great Power on the side of the pacific Powers in Europe? Is it 
cynical to sacrifice a minor for a greater good? Many British 
people think that British sovereignty imposed by military 
force over African and other peoples is a source of benefit to 
those peoples themselves. Is it wholly inconceivable, on the 
ground of that same British argument, that Italian sovereignty 
may not benefit the people of Abyssinia by abolishing slavery 
and other savage customs? It may be argued that both 
Italian and British colonial conquest is indefensible on grounds 
of high moral principle. Yet in a world where essentially the 
law of the jungle applies equally to human as to other animal 
affairs it is arguable that the very worst catastrophe, to be 
avoided at all costs, is a war in Europe. Certainly that must 
be the point of view of those people whose fate it is to live in 
Europe. Italy can conquer Abyssinia in seven months at a 
cost in human misery not to be compared to the merest 
fraction of the misery caused in Europe between 1914 and 
1918. If the logic of Geneva’s idealism be that in the last 
resort an Italian conquest of Abyssinia be resisted by war— 
and such necessarily is the logic of sanctions—would a British 
father or mother be willing that their British son should die in 
such a cause? In the world as it is, those people whose reason 
is severely realistic, must choose between one evil and a greater. 
The Council of the League duly met in Geneva on April 
20th. The British Foreign Secretary presided. As the British 
Government had taken the initiative all along the line in 
Geneva’s attempt to divert Italy from Abyssinia by the 
operation of sanctions, it was to the British Government that 
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the “fifty odd” states members looked for the further 
initiative now. The Council duly received the report of the 
Committee of Thirteen, which stated that the League’s 
attempt to “ conciliate ” Rome and Addis Ababa had failed. 
The Council thereupon spent a long and heated day discussing 
what was to be done about it. At the end of the discussion it 
passed a resolution. The resolution merely recorded the fact 
of failure, and addressed another “‘ appeal ” to Italy. But the 
British Foreign Secretary did not let the occasion pass without 
plunging into another essay in verbal threats. He announced 
as the solemn “ policy ” of the British Government a readiness 
to consider the collective imposition of still further sanctions 
against Italy. But at the same time he refrained from 
specifying or proposing any such further sanctions. He knew 
that France would not support him if he did make any such 
proposal. He knew that the existing sanctions were a proved 
failure in their own purpose. Men of affairs do not “ bluff” 
so weakly. It was therefore hard to escape the conclusion that 
the representative of the British Government had deliberately 
made an “ offer ” to do something which he neither wished 
nor was able to do, in the security that the offer would not be 
accepted. The atmosphere of Geneva’s politics had in so 
appalling a measure deteriorated. 

Fortunately for Geneva the climax of the war itself was 
destined not long to be delayed. On May 2nd the Negus with 
his family left Addis Ababa by train for Jibuti, and the most 
serious disorder broke out in his abandoned capital. He 
reached Jibuti on May 3rd. The mob in Addis Ababa reduced 
the town to ruin by looting, rioting, shooting, and setting 
fire to buildings. On May 4th the Emperor sailed from Jibuti 
for Palestine in the British cruiser Enterprise. On May 5th 
Marshal Badoglio ceremonially entered Addis Ababa, and the 
disorder was arrested. On that day a national festival was 
celebrated throughout Italy. Signor Mussolini made a 
proclamation in the Piazza Venezia before an immense crowd. 
He read the telegram he had received from Marshal Badoglio 
announcing his entry into Addis Ababa and declared: “I 
announce to the Italian people and to the world that the war 
is finished. I announce to the Italian people and to the world 
that peace is re-established. . . . But it is strictly necessary 
that I should add that it is our peace, the Roman peace, 
which is expressed in this simple irrevocable, definitive 
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proposition: Abyssinia is Italian—Italian in fact because 
occupied by our victorious armies, Italian by right, because 
with the sword of Rome it is civilisation which triumphs over 
barbarism, justice which triumphs over the slavery of 1,000 
years.”” He protested that he had no wish to disturb the peace 
of Europe, but went on: “I must immediately add that we 
are ready to defend our brilliant victory with the same 
intrepid and inexorable decision with which we have gained it. 
We feel that in this way we are interpreting the will of the 
combatants in Africa, of those who are dead. . . .” 

On the following day (May 6th) a debate took place in the 
British House of Commons on the upshot of the Italo- 
Abyssinian war, in which Mr. Eden, who has a gift for debate 
worthy almost of Mr. Winston Churchill, made easy play of 
the Opposition inconsistencies. Mr. Dalton, for example, did 
not hesitate to breathe words of fire upon Italy and to demand 
vaguely bellicose action, ignoring his own inconsistent 
disapproval of Britain’s possessing an adequate army, navy, 
and air force. In effect he demanded war by Britain and the 
disarmament of Britain at one and the same time. Mr. Eden 
easily demolished that particular argument, but gave no 
indication of the nature of his government’s intentions. The 
Council of the League was due to meet on May 11th in its 
ordinary session. What would Mr. Eden do or say on that 
occasion ? When he spoke on May 6th he made no revelation 
on that matter. He merely postulated that the League should 
collectively decide its own policy. By contrast Sir Austen 
Chamberlain realistically faced the logic of the situation by 
arguing that to persist in sanctions after the war was over 
would be both “ futile” and ‘‘ dangerous.” By dangerous, he 
explained, he meant that it would produce the risk of war in 
Europe. Sir Austen’s own record in the matter of sanctions 
is one of the oddities. In 1925 he rejected the Geneva Protocol 
on the ground that sanctions were unpractical. In 1935 he 
supported sanctions. In 1936 he has reverted to his view of 
eleven years ago. 

The Fascist Grand Council met in Rome in the late evening 
of May 9th, and formally imposed Italian sovereignty over 
Abyssinia. Signor Mussolini made the announcement that 
night in words that vibrated with the madness of military 
patriotism such as afflicts all nations in greater or smaller 
degree, War derives so infallibly from this sort of patriotic 
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lunacy in human beings the world over that the question of 
war and peace is really a religious question. Signor Mussolini 
said: ‘‘ Officers, N.C.O.s, soldiers of all the Armed Forces of 
the State in Africa and in Italy, Blackshirts of the revolution, 
Italian men and women in the fatherland and in the world, 
listen. With the decisions that you will learn within a few 
moments, decisions acclaimed by the Grand Council of Fascism, 
a great event is accomplished. The fate of Abyssinia is sealed 
to-day, May 9th, in the fourteenth year of the Fascist era. All 
knots were cut by our gleaming sword, and the African victory 
remains in the history of the fatherland entire and unsullied, 
a victory such as the legionaries that have fallen and those 
that survive dreamed of and willed. Italy has finally won her 
empire, a Fascist empire, because it bears the indestructible 
tokens of the will and of the power of the Roman lictors, 
because this is the goal towards which, during fourteen years, 
were spurred on the exuberant and disciplined energies of the 
young and dashing generations of Italy. An empire of peace, 
because Italy desires peace, for herself and for all men, and 
she decides upon war only when it is forced upon her by 
imperious, irrepressible necessities of life. An empire of 
civilisation and of humanity for all the populations of 
Abyssinia. That is in the tradition of Rome, who, after 
victory, associated the peoples with her own destiny. Here is 
the law, O Italians, which closes one period of our history and 
opens up another like a vast pass opening on all the possi- 
bilities of the future. (1) The territories and the peoples that 
belonged to the Empire of Abyssinia are placed under the full 
and entire sovereignty of the Kingdom of Italy. (2) The title 
of Emperor has been assumed for himself and for his succes- 
sors by the King of Italy. Officers, N.C.O.s, soldiers of all 
the Armed Forces of the State in Africa and in Italy, Black- 
shirts, Italian men and women! The Italian people has 
created the empire with its blood. It will fertilise it with its 
labour and will defend it against anybody whomsoever with 
its arms. In this supreme certainty, legionaries, raise up on 
high your insignia, your weapons, and your hearts, to salute 
after fifteen centuries the reappearance of the empire upon 
the fateful hills of Rome. Will you be worthy of it? (Tre- 
mendous shouts of ‘ Yes.’) This answering cry is as a sacred 
oath that binds you before God and before men for life and 
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for death. Blackshirts, legionaries, the salute to the King! 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE TO GERMANY. 


One effect of the climax of the war in Abyssinia was to slow 
down the pace of the pursuit of an understanding with Ger- 
many. Germany made her proposals for a system of European 
peace on March 31st. France made her counter proposals on 
April 8th. On that day the non-German Locarno Powers met 
informally in Geneva, where formally they were concerned 
with the meeting of the League’s Committee of Thirteen, and 
decided to gain time by commissioning the British Government 
to get into touch with the German Government in order to 
seek an elucidation of certain points contained in the German 
memorandum of March 31st. M. Corbin, the French Ambas- 
sador in London, called at the Foreign Office on April 21st to 
make an informal contribution to the work in hand. That 
work was pursued throughout the following fortnight. 
Rumour had it that the draft crossed Downing Street several 
times before it was approved on the north side. A Cabinet 
meeting held on April 30th demanded certain changes in the 
Foreign Office draft, and the new draft was approved by the 
Cabinet on May 4th. The final memorandum was presented 
by Sir Eric Phipps to Baron von Neurath on May 7th. It was 
published as a White Paper (Cmd. 5175) in London on the 
following day. It was a long document designed to elicit from 
the German Government a definite statement on such pointed 
questions as these: can Germany now make and honour 
“ genuine treaties” ; does she still honour any part of the 
Treaty of Versailles ; does she respect the present territorial 
and political status in Europe ; what exactly does she mean 
by “ the separation of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
from its basis in the Treaty of Versailles setting ” ? And other 
such questions. 

GrorcE GLascow. 
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A NEW LIFE OF PALMERSTON.* 


Students of English history owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to American scholars for the brilliant and illumina- 
ating work that they have recently done in the dark store- 
houses of British archives. Year after year, as summer comes 
round, those whose duties take them to the reading-room of 
the British Museum or to the research room of the Public 
Record Office observe with admiration the unobtrusive 
advent of these Trans-Atlantic savants who devote vacation 
after vacation to the laborious (and by no means inexpensive) 
task of crossing from America to carry on their skilled in- 
vestigations into the origins of their great Republic. For, of 
course, most of their researches relate to those periods of 
British history that occurred while still the American colonies 
were under the jurisdiction of the Mother Country, or to 
those still more remote ages before colonisation began at all. 
For the source of American institutions has to be sought far 
back in those distant centuries when Angevins, Normans, 


* Lord Palmerston. By Herbert C. F. Bell. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Danes, and Anglo-Saxons were painfully and slowly develop- 
ing their administrative systems. One has only to think of 
the writings of Professor G. B. Adams on Feudalism ; Pro- 
fessor C. H. Haskins on the Normans; Professor W. A. 
Morris on the Sheriff ; Professor J. F. Baldwin on the King’s 
Council; Professor J. F. Willard on Medieval Finance, 
and Professor E. R. Turner on the Cabinet—and these are 
only a few among many—to realise the magnitude and 
importance of American contributions to English historical 
knowledge. 

Professor H. C. F. Bell, whose two portly volumes lie 
before us, has still further increased England’s debt to 
American scholarship. For his massive biography of Lord 
Palmerston obviously represents the result of many years of 
wide reading and exhaustive research. And it is peculiar in 
that it treats of that more recent period of British history 
with which America was not so intimately concerned. For 
Palmerston was born in the year (1784) which followed the 
recognition by George III’s Government of American inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, his career was not wholly unrelated 
to America. For that long-lived minister was Secretary-at- 
War during the lamentable Anglo-American conflict of 1812-14, 
and, what is more important, he was Prime Minister during 
the whole course of the American Civil War. Some of the 
most interesting and instructive pages of Professor Bell’s 
great work tell the story of how he, in conjunction with other 
friends of peace, managed to keep Great Britain from becom- 
ing involved in that unhappy struggle. 

It is remarkable that the life of Palmerston has been 
so rarely written on the grand scale. For it was a life of quite 
primary importance, and its record is an epitome of nearly 
everything of significance in the sphere of international 
politics during the half-century that followed the Peace of 
Vienna of 1815. The old standard biography in five volumes, 
written soon after Palmerston’s death, by Bulwer and 
Ashley, is a monument of unrelieved dulness and tenden- 
tious discrimination. Far better is the two-volumed work of 
Mr, Evelyn Ashley (1879), to whose independence and fresh- 
ness Professor Bell does rather less than justice. The small 
manuals of Anthony Trollope (1882) ; Lloyd Sanders (1888) ; 
and Lord Lorne (1892) added little or nothing to common 
knowledge. Then, after a long interval, came Mr. Philip 
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Guedalla’s sparkling monograph, entitled simply Palmerston 
(1926). It is a brilliant and indispensable study not merely 
of the man, but of his times. Not only does it show an 
amazingly intimate acquaintance with the social and political 
history of the period of Palmerston’s life (1784-1865), but it 
draws for the first time upon the long-sealed but vitally 
important Broadland papers. 

Professor Bell rightly and frankly admits his great obliga- 
tions to Mr. Guedalla’s pioneer work: but he is entirely 
justified when he contends that even Mr. Guedalla left vast 
fields still waiting to be explored. So far as one can gather, 
Professor Bell has not had access to the Broadlands papers 
which are guarded with excessive caution. That is unfortu- 
nate. It is, however, some compensation to find that he has 
been allowed to forage freely among the great collections of 
letters and other documents preserved at Windsor, at Bo- 
wood, and at Howick House; as well as among the Aber- 
deen, Clarendon, Stevenson, and Van Buren manuscripts, 
which have been placed in public keeping. 

The result of Professor Bell’s great and long-continued 
labour is, of course, not any sort of a new revelation concern- 
ing Palmerston. It is now over seventy years since the great 
man died. His character was never an obscure or a subtle 
one, and the verdict of history upon him has long been pro- 
nounced. Professor Bell, however, does succeed in a remark- 
able manner, by means of countless quotations from hitherto 
unpublished letters and memoranda, in illustrating and eluci- 
dating the general lines of his policy, both foreign and dom- 
estic. He concentrates his attention upon Palmerston’s ideas. 
‘What I wish to emphasise,” he says, “ is that I have not 
attempted to show what Palmerston did, so much as what he 
thought, and what he therefore wished to do.” In this task he 
has succeeded most admirably and marvellously. And it must 
be confessed that Palmerston emerges amazingly well from 
this close inquisition into his motives and ideals. He is seen 
to have been a man of keen if narrow vision ; singularly free 
from petty jealousies and small animosities ; perpetually in- 
spired by a passionate devotion to his country, and with a 
superb faith in the greatness of its destiny. Professor Bell’s 
masterly work will probably remain for many years the 
standard authority upon its subject. 

F, J. C. Hearnsuaw. 
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A MODERNIST INDIAN LEADER.* 


No book that can be compared with this has come out of 
India. The concrete autobiography uniting personal revela- 
tion with a record of public events is rarely written by a 
Hindu, and in any case Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru stands alone 
as political leader and Hindu modernist. His book is a for- 
midable challenge to the great multitude of people, educated 
and other, who cling to the belief that the Oriental is a totally 
different being from the European. Pundit Jawaharlal is able 
and clear-sighted in the full European sense, a straight 
political and social thinker, and a master of English writing. 
His whole book, which was written in jail, is of absorbing 
interest. 

The Nehrus are Kashmiri Brahmins, long resident in 
Allahabad. Jawaharlal is the son of Motilal Nehru (d. 1931), 
a lawyer-statesman of the first rank who was born too 
early for a governing position in India. He sent his son to 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and to the English 
Bar, and the son in return led the elder into political activity 
of a more radical sort than he would otherwise have approved. 
Jawaharlal became secretary of the National Congress, after 
it had adopted the Gandhist policy, and much against his 
own will was elected to the presidential chair in a critical 
year. It was he who led the movement which resulted in the 
abandonment of undefined Swaraj (own rule) and the declara- 
tion of Indian independence. He had joined Gandhi in the 
first civil-disobedience campaign, 1919, and after the death of 
C. R. Das six years later was the unchallenged leader of the 
younger Nationalists. He writes in an ironic tone of the hero- 
worship to which he was subjected, but his own direct narra- 
tive makes the reasons for this entirely clear. His personal 
sacrifice has had no reserves, he is a man of unflinching 
courage, and he has paid the price of devotion to the cause 
through seven terms of imprisonment, the last of which was 
ended, by grace of Lord Willingdon, on account of the mortal 
illness of his wife in the Black Forest. 

From beginning to end of the civil-disobedience crusade 
Pundit Jawaharlal worked as the loyal lieutenant of Gandhi. 
He holds that the policy and the leadership were right. He 
has the highest admiration for the Mahatma, and gives an 


* Fawabarlal Nehru: An Autobiography. John Lane. 
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interpretation of his character and significance which may 
be accepted as the most discerning to be found anywhere. 
Gandhi, he says, is “ the quintessence of the conscious and 
subconscious will” of the Indian millions: a man of keen 
intellect, fine feeling, good taste, wide vision; thus “ utterly 
unlike and beyond a peasant; and yet withal, a great 
peasant with a peasant’s outlook on affairs and with a 
peasant’s blindness to some aspects of life.”” But admiration 
here has nothing to do with acceptance. Mr. Nehru rejects 
the whole Gandhist conception of life—the rigorous limitation, 
the asceticism, the loathing of sex, the social philosophy which 
would retain both landlord and capitalist. He is essentially 
what the West knows as a secularist. He is a thoroughgoing 
adherent of the rationalist view of society and conduct ; he 
holds that religion has been responsible for untold misery, 
especially in his own land. He is convinced that India no less 
than the West must undertake the stupendous task of rebuild- 
ing society from the base. He is freely labelled Communist, 
but says simply that Communism is not his creed. He is a 
Socialist, and as such he laid before the National Congress this 
year a resolution designed to commit the movement to a 
programme of revolution which involves a repudiation of 
Gandhism no less than of the political Swaraj of ten years ago. 
Indian Nationalism is still far from the Nehru position, but 
it is impossible to read the later chapters of this book without 
realising that the Pundit has seen the vision of a future India, 
while the Mahatma has spent his amazing energy of spirit in 
a region of fantasy. India will not go back to the Vedic Age. 

The Autobiography should reach a world-wide audience. 
It is the product of an entirely sincere mind. It is brilliantly 
written. As personal confession it belongs to the finest of our 
time ; as contemporary history and social philosophy it is of 
extraordinary value. 

S. K. Ratciirre. 


* * * * * 


PLANNING UNDER SOCIALISM.* 


The larger part of this little book consists of radio talks 
dealing with a great variety of economic topics and skilfully 
designed to inform and stimulate the mind of the ordinary 

* By Sir William Beveridge. Longmans. 
VoL. CXLIX. 48 
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intelligent listener. In several of these the problem of un- 
employment, upon which Sir William is an acknowledged 
authority, is discussed in its different forms and bearings— 
“ seasonal fluctuation, interval unemployment, cyclical fluc- 
tuations, sudden changes of economic habits.” No final 
solution of the major cyclical problem is given, though it is 
indicated to depend mainly upon the control of credit. Doubt 
is cast upon the argument that finds a cure of unemployment 
in higher wages, or more equality of incomes, because Sir 
William fears that too much spending and too little saving 
might ensue, and that the expansion of productivity might 
thus be checked. The real and great value of the book, 
however, lies in the long opening lecture which gives its name 
to the group. It is devoted to a closely thought-out com- 
parison between the price system of a more or less competitive 
capitalism, such as prevails in most countries to-day, and a 
planned national socialism in which prices are determined 
by the calculations of State authorities. He discusses the 
apparent wastes and defects of this pricing system under 
capitalism, “ liability to monetary disturbance, great in- 
equalities of income and antagonism between partners in 
production ” (p. 10). That this system (even with monetary 
stability) involves a good deal of waste is not denied, though 
some of this apparent waste may be rightly accounted as 
costs of progress. From the standpoint of human welfare and 
of ethics, the competitive method, unless corrected by taxa- 
tion, social services and other qualifying conditions, is open 
to grave criticism. If a socialist system could be operated in 
accordance with its theoretical claims, without confiscation 
and with some allowances for personal gains, might it not 
prove a most desirable reform? Sir William concerns himself 
rightly with the difficulties, of motive and of administration, 
which such a large reform would encounter. For, if this 
socialism is to work, it must conserve some freedom of choice 
for the consumer in buying, and for the worker in the kind of 
work to which he sets himself: the central authority will 
have to determine the proportions between the current pro- 
duction of consumptive goods and capital goods to provide 
for future increasing needs, and, most difficult of all, to control 
the amounts of productive energy going into the different 
industries, all of which are more or less interdependent in 
their call upon raw materials, plant and power. This essay 
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should be closely studied by the leaders of our socialist move- 
ment, for it opens up some of the difficulties which enthusiastic 
reformers are slow to recognise. It also raises for discussion the 
issue of the feasibility of a partial State socialism confined to 
key and essential industries and leaving freedom of private 
enterprise to new and unstandardisable industries. 


J. A. Hozson. 


* * * * * 


THE VICTORIAN AGE VINDICATED.* 


Mr. Kellett has produced a brilliant and most entertaining 
book by recounting his personal experiences and handing on 
the stories of the preceding generation received from his 
elders. Its range is wide, for the author’s experience has been 
extensive, his memory is tenacious and his temperament 
hospitable. So.the fifteen chapters stretch his reminiscences, 
among other extremes, from evangelicism to games, from 
politics to a study of words, from the family through schools 
to the university, from business to hypocrisy. Each chapter 
is crowded by the narration of incidents skilfully and vividly 
told. 

Mr. Kellett’s avowed object is to rescue the Victorian Age 
from the discredit into which it has fallen. He vindicates it by 
describing it, and this not so much by recording its great 
achievements as by displaying its normal and many-sided life, 
with its ways of thought as so exemplified. His theme of 
Justice to Victorianism becomes a peg on which the author 
hangs a great variety of stories grave and gay. All are told 
with a kindly charitableness which often only half conceals a 
gentle irony. Yet the result is, on the whole, satisfactory, for 
Mr. Kellett does succeed in so exhibiting the last hundred years 
as to rehabilitate it for the ignorant (only the ignorant are 
prejudiced against it), and this not by polemic or argument, 
but by telling illuminating tales about it. It is impossible, 
within the limits of this brief review, to enter into details or 
to give illustrations. All that need be said is that the volume 
is packed with live interest, revives a half-forgotten age, and 
conveys its wealth of valuable information in a most enter- 
taining way. Of this, the following illustration may, perhaps, 
be convincing evidence. On Easter Monday last the reviewer, 

* As I Remember. By E. E. Kellett. Victor Gollancz. 
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being tired and at leisure, set before himself Pickwick, for a 
centenary perusal and 4s I Remember as an alternative for 
holiday reading. He chose the latter as the more enter- 
taining! All should follow his example and read “ beak 


* * * * * 


* DEAR MOLLY LEPELI 


The affectionate adjective bestowed by Lord Chesterfield 
on a charming Maid of Honour would have been appropriate 
throughout her life, when passing years made Rowe’s “ laugh- 
ing Chloe ” no longer so. The lady whom Miss Stuart lovingly 
portrays endears herself to us too by her sprightly wit, her 
dignity in a difficult marriage relation, her genius for friend- 
ship—her circle comprised most of the celebrated men and 
women, English or French, of her day—her cheerful accept- 
ance of physical pain. She stands revealed in her own 
correspondence, whether with Horace Walpole and others of 
the beau monde, or with the country parson, Edmund Morris, 
and in that of others, as in the letters from her father-in-law, 
Lord Bristol, which speak his attachment to her. Born in 
1700, of a naturalised German father and English mother, 
Mary Lepell spent a few years at Court in the train of Caroline 
of Anspach, before marrying the foppish John Harvey ; they 
had eight children, whose portraits, here reproduced, help us 
to visualise them. Her second son, Augustus, had a distin- 
guished naval career, which she followed with close interest. 
Left a widow at forty-three, Lady Harvey was able to enjoy 
her wealth and position, her London and country houses, and 
visits to her beloved Paris, only troubled by disabling attacks 
of gout, until her death in 1768. Gibbon describes her house 
in St, James’s Place, with its “‘ very good Company and very 
good Conversation.” One of Lady Harvey’s sayings seems 
characteristic of her: “ I do not like to look on the dark side 
of life, and shall always be thankful to those who turn the 
bright side of that lantern to me.” Characteristic, too, are 
those white roses, grown in her Ickworth “ rosery,”’ and worn 
in Jacobite fervour, But the MS. “ Character ”—a supposed 
essay in self-delineation—is so glaringly unlike her in many 
respects that her biographer declines to consider it authentic. 

* Molly Lepell Lady Harvey. By D. M. Stuart. Harrap. 1936. 
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Miss Stuart has collected from every source so much 
engaging material that pruning was evidently too painful a 
process, the consequence being that Molly Lepell, like a 
graceful birch-tree, tends to be swallowed up in encroaching 
thickets. The digressions on side themes and minor characters 
are distracting, to mention two only, those on “ Mr. Mallet ” 
and the yet unborn Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. This 
book would have gained by such compression as was forced 
on its author in her contributions to the Men of Letters series. 
But, when all is said, we remain deeply indebted to her for a 


fascinating study of eighteenth-century life. 
E. G. §. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT.* 


The creation of the new Indian constitution provides a 
most fitting opportunity for the publication of two works 
dealing with constitutional development. In The Making of 
Federal India, a distinguished Indian, Professor N. Gangulee, 
has produced a valuable and lucid historical survey, com- 
mencing with the Morley-Minto reforms. Although the reader 
may not always agree with the motives and purposes imputed 
by the author to British policy, he will be struck by the book’s 
conciliatory tone, the absence of bitterness or recrimination, 
and its realisation that a vital responsibility for the success of 
the reforms rests upon the Indians themselves. 4 Constitutional 
History of India, by a famous authority on imperial constitu- 
tional law, Professor A. Berriedale Keith, is a more technical 
work and covers the whole period of development from the 
original charter of the East India Company. It will be particu- 
larly appreciated as an authoritative work on Indian history ; 
while Professor Keith’s views upon the new constitution merit 
the widest attention. 

Professor Keith traces the course of administration by the 
Company, solely at first and later subject to control by the 
British Government, and finally by the Crown alone. He deals 
with the numerous and intricate constitutional problems which 
characterise the growth of British power, such as the position 
of the Crown over the Company’s territories, the relations of 


* (1) The Making of Federal India. By N. Gangulee. Nisbet. (2) 4 Constitutional 
History of India. By A. Berriedale Keith. Methuen. 
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the three Presidencies with each other and the rivalry between 
the Company’s and the British courts. It is, of course, natural 
that the author should take sides in the controversies which 
have raged round certain episodes of Indian history. His 
treatment of Warren Hastings is, for a modern writer, par- 
ticularly harsh. He describes the charges at the impeachment 
as “ obviously ... black, and his defence insolently assertive,” 
and excuses the acquittals on grounds of out-of-date procedure, 
lack of interest, and “ the general belief that so long a trial 
was adequate punishment.” His verdict on Sir Elijah Impey, 
particularly in connection with the Nandakumar trial, would 
have roused the wrath of the late Sir James Stephen ; though 
it is only fair to add that Professor Keith does not repeat 
Macaulay’s accusation that Impey took a bribe from Hastings 
when accepting the presidency of the Company’s appeal court 
and so ending the clash between the latter’s courts and the 
Supreme Court. It is a pity that want of space has prevented 
Professor Keith from elaborating his case against Hastings. 
In the early period there are less signs of democratic growth 
than of experiments in effecting the most efficient and equit- 
able form of British supremacy. Professor Keith, however, 
has “necessarily concentrated attention on those matters which 
appeared to me of special significance as bearing on the evolu- 
tion of self-government.” It is thus inevitable that more than 
half the volume deals with the reforms of the last generation. 
The author reiterates his view that the Montague declaration 
of 1917 envisaging “ the progressive realization of responsible 
government ”’ connoted clearly the form of government exist- 
ing in the Dominions, and that the admission of India to the 
League of Nations as an individual member virtually bound 
the Government to envisage a status equal to any that might 
be reached by the Dominions. “ The justification for League 
membership was autonomy.” This pledge has been frequently 
repeated, and Professor Keith is sympathetic of the resent- 
ment felt in India at the absence from the new Act of any 
mention of the goal of Dominion status. This omission, says 
Professor Gangulee, “is regarded by political India as a de- 
liberate equivocation of the pledge given to her in the past.” 
The new Act contains some remarkable features for a federal 
constitution. For example, the upper and not the lower house 
is directly elected, the allocation of residuary power between 
the centre and the provinces rests with the governor-general 
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and the power of the federation over its units is not uniform. 
Professor Keith is pessimistic of a system in which the States 
were designed as a countercheck to the extremists of British 
India, while “ the withholding of defence and external affairs 
from federal control, inevitable as the course is, renders the 
alleged concession of responsibility all but meaningless.” If 
the federation succeeds, “ it will probably be due to the virtual 
disappearance of responsibility and the assertion of the con- 
trolling power of the governor-general, backed by the con- 
servative elements of the states and of British India.” 
Professor Gangulee, however, considers that “it is an entirely 
wrong assumption that the Princes’ support may be used to 
defeat Indian Nationalism and that they will not be influenced 
by a steady infiltration of democratic ideas.” In the provinces, 
Professor Keith has equal fears. Governors will be forced to 
exercise their special powers to protect minorities and fatally 
compromise responsible government. Both authors agree that 
any success depends on the spirit and co-operation of the 
Indian leaders. Professor Keith is highly sceptical that this is 
compatible with the condition of Indian society, and Professor 
Gangulee makes a remarkable admission of the difficulties. 
“<¢ The religion of inequality ’ dominates the social outlook.” 


That outlook must change if India wants a democratic political 
state. The fissiparous tendency of the Hindu social system, the 
rigidity of social customs sanctioned by medizval traditions, 
the poverty and ignorance of the bulk of the population, and the 
diversity of the claims of various minorities—all these circum- 
stances make one doubtful of the practicability of setting up a 
-democratic form of government in India. ... Yet democracy 
offers India the best possible scope for harmonising the varied 
alignment of interests. 


Professor Gangulee is convinced that through co-operation 
between Great Britain, the States and the Indian leaders, these 
age-long fissures may be healed and democracy achieved. It is 
with this opinion, rather than with matters of constitutional 
interpretation, that Professor Keith fundamentally disagrees. 

In view of the recent claims of the Princes, it is most un- 
fortunate that, through lack of space, Professor Keith is 
unable to expand his view of the overriding paramountcy of 
the Crown, “ a completely sovereign power predominant over 
all others and claiming allegiance,” as the successor of the 


Mogul emperor. 
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A History of the German Republic, by Arthur Rosenberg (translated 
by Ian Morrow and L. M. Sieveking),* is a sequel to The Birth of the 
German Republic, 1871-1918 (translated in 1931). The author, an ex- 
Professor of History at Berlin and an ex-Member of the Reichstag, 
writes from inside knowledge and has been able to use some valuable 
unpublished material. ‘“I have imposed upon myself the task of 
writing the history of the Weimar Republic without prejudice or 
partiality,” he tells us. It is assuredly a cool, critical, weighty narrative, 
and it might just as well bear the title “‘ The Failure of the German 
Republic.” For the picture here presented by an active member of the 
parties of the extreme Left is very dark, and a Nazi might well quote 
many of the judgments in defence of his claim that Hitler’s accession 
to power was a national necessity. Like most of his fellow-Socialists 
and Communists, he complains that the representatives of the old 
régime in the army and the civil service were left at their posts instead 
of being swept away by the revolutionary broom. In other words, there 
was only a sham revolution and a sham republic, in which the parties 
of the Left were nominally in control, and which in reality prepared the 
ground for the recovery of power by the parties of the Right. Dr. 
Rosenberg’s wrath is directed against his old comrades for being too 
tame, and against the great industrialists for being too selfish. Strese- 
mann was a good man struggling with adversity, with no real following. 
An epilogue written for the English edition continues the story from 
1930 to 1935 in the same critical and pessimistic vein. 


* * * * * 


An extremely valuable and informative publication of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs deals with the prominent question of 
Raw Materials and Colonies,} giving particular attention to the claims 
of the “ dissatisfied ” Powers, Germany, Italy and Japan. The pam- 
phlet is limited necessarily to an impartial collection and analysis of 
facts, without any particular policy to further. It is, moreover, confined 
solely to the economic side, although fully recognising the great impor- 
tance of prestige and strategic needs in the colonial issue. Indeed, the 
conclusion is that “from the strictly economic point of view, any 
colonial changes must be of limited efficacy.” To an overwhelming 
extent raw materials are found in sovereign or self-governing States, 
although colonies and mandates yield a huge variety of products. Of 
Dr. Goebbels’ six “ basic materials of modern industrialism,” namely, 
“coal, iron, oil, cotton, rubber . . . and copper,” in only two do at 
least 20 per cent. of the world supply come from dependent territories. 

* Methuen. 


} Royal Institute of International Affairs, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 68 pages, 
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British Malaya, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies produce 96 per 
cent. of rubber, while 21 per cent. of copper is derived from Northern 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. It is noticeable that “the one 
‘ African’ product is palm oil, the African dependencies accounting for 
76-8 per cent. of the total supply.” The paper deals with “ the neg- 
ligible significance of the resources of the mandated territories ” apart 
from vanadium in South-West Africa, Tanganyika’s sisal, potash in 
Palestine, and phosphates from Nauru. In 1911 Germany’s imports 
from her colonies amounted to {2,105,000 compared with her total 
imports of raw materials, excluding foodstuffs, to the value of 
£270,000,000. As is pointed out, however, the importance of colonial 
resources is increased by a territory’s proportionately small internal 
consumption ; so that, in an extreme example, Northern Rhodesia, 
which produced in 1934 only 1-4 per cent. of the world’s zinc, is a larger 
exporter of the product than the United States, which produced 28-4 
per cent. 

The second part of the publication deals with the question of access 
and especial stress is laid on foreign exchange difficulties rather than 
on direct colonial restrictions which “ are not at present far-reaching 
or important.” For example, the decline of Nigerian exports to Ger- 
many from {4,000,000 in 1930 to {1,000,000 in 1934 was injurious to 
the colony and neither her fault nor that of Great Britain. These 
indirect restrictions find their source in the prevailing state of world, 
rather than colonial, trade. The question of foodstuffs is only briefly 
dwelt upon, but sufficiently to point out that the “ dissatisfied ” 
Powers are all better off than Great Britain with her colonial empire. 
The problem of surplus population is also treated summarily in view of 
Professor Carr-Saunders’ forthcoming work upon World Population. 
The conclusion, however, is that “in fact, the only lands which offer 
suitable space and climate for European immigrants are all sovereign 
States or self-governing territories.” 

* * * * * 


Tyrolean Fune* is another delightful travel book by Nina Murdoch, 
whose She Travelled Alone in Spain we noticed some months back. 
The ground is more familiar, more get-at-able and in many ways more 
attractive to the ordinary English traveller. It is the Austrian Tyrol 
which is the subject of this journey. Innsbriick with its beautiful old 
buildings, “medieval” Kitzbuhel where King Edward as Prince of 
Wales recently spent a holiday, are most fascinatingly described. The 
author notices so many little characteristics of people, animals, houses 
and scenery ; she enters so sympathetically into all the human interests, 
the little tragedies and comedies, the jokes of the men and women she 
encounters by the way that the whole narrative presents a living 
picture. And truly the Tyrolese are very attractive people, “ the only 
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people who seem really to know the secret of weaving the philosophy 
of Christ into the fabric of everyday life. One feels in them serenity, 
brightness and strength—three splendid qualities but arid without a 
fourth, the lovely one of sensibility.” And again “In Tyrol I never 
heard a harshly raised voice nor saw a cross face, though I saw many 
weary ones.” “As individuals they remain innocently gay, quietly 
industrious, extraordinarily gentle, and at the same time independent, 
kind—amazingly kind.” All sorts of old customs are kept up. They 
have a passion play, Christus, which Miss Murdoch saw most movingly 
performed at Thiersee. There are many old stories connected with the 
mountains, the lakes and the little towns. The artistic sensibility is 
evident in all their old buildings, in their picturesque dress. Wrought 
ironwork has been a favoured craft in days gone by. Exquisite old 
signs are to be seen on the hotels and shops, and to encourage these 
“‘ the Innsbriick electricity department agreed to supply light free for 
signs artistically worthy of Tyrol’s ancient reputation.” Miss Murdoch 
gives vivid descriptions of her visit to a salt mine, and also of a walk 
up to a glacier and a drenching thunderstorm. A good part of the book 
is devoted to the charms, the old history, of Innsbriick, and there is a 
particularly delightful account of the Goldene Dachl, set up by the 
Emperor Maximilian in the fourteenth century from which he could view 
the festivities arranged in his honour in the town. The illustrations are 
very charming, and the book is altogether pleasant. 
* * * * * 


In his new work upon the history of Chios, Mr. Philip Argenti deals 
with The Occupation of Chios by the Venetians (1694).* As a partner in 
the Holy League against the Turks, the Republic despatched an ex- 
pedition under Antonio Zeno to capture the island. It was occupied 
easily in September 1694. Mismanagement, however, and insufficient 
support from home, along with weak discipline and jealousy among the 
leaders, culminated in the defeat of the Venetian navy and withdrawal 
from the island after some five months of occupation. Mr. Argenti has 
published at length Zeno’s despatches and other relevant material, 
including reports on the situation from the British, French and Dutch 
Consuls. In a long introduction he describes the campaign upon the 
basis of this material and also discusses the subsequent inquiry into 
the expedition’s failure. This is a learned and original contribution to 
the history of an episode which marks a stage in the steady decline of 
the Venetian Republic. 


* * * * * 

Mr. Gerald Heard’s thesis upon The Source of Civilisation} is the 
third and concluding volume of his inquiry into the foundations of 
human society. In this volume he discusses the nature of the cohesive 
force which can unite society and the recognition of which is vital to 
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the continuance of our civilisation. “ We must . . . seek for some force 
deeper and less intentional than physical coercion and yet not so deep 
and blind as instinct to account for human society and its survival ” ; 
and the author finds it in a psychological technique. He grounds his 
argument upon the theory of awareness or sensitiveness of all animal 
life to circumstances. In the case of lower animals this adaptability 
has by its very success reduced the factor of awareness, and with it 
development. The advance of man is due to his retention of this 
receptiveness by continually rejecting the seductions of adaptation to 
circumstance and deliberately attacking new problems and fresh 
interests. His development, however, became lopsided. The growth of 
civilisation with its inventions and crafts has witnessed a specialisation 
of the objective mind, with the consequence of causing acute self- 
consciousness and a corresponding depression of the remaining area of 
consciousness to a point “ inaccessible to the objective mind and to the 
individualised self-consciousness.” This degenerative process leads to 
a rule of violent dictatorship “‘ because one master and some order seems 
better than many anarchs.” It is this process which Mr. Heard claims 
to read into human history and the climax of which is now rapidly 
approaching. Man, essentially by nature a peaceful and social creature 
and showing to-day a particular degree of humanitarian feeling, is yet 
succumbing to “ the inevitable process whereby the sword of security 
becomes the weapon of suicide.” The only escape from destruction lies 
in a psychological advance to balance man’s physical advance, by his 
“ adopting a technique which will develop that side of his consciousness 
which has been retarded and atrophied (while part hypertrophied) and 
so... recover the sanity of a whole psyche and continue to progress.” 
Mr. Heard’s argument is pressed with vigour and reiterated insistence 
and much could well have been condensed. Bold and controversial, 
his thesis will receive undoubtedly all the attention it rightly deserves. 
* * * * * 


Miss Mabel Cleverly Paine has completed her admirable Story of the 
World for Young People* between the ages of nine and fifteen in two 
further volumes, which conclude with the Great War. The first carries 
the history from 1500 down to the Battle of Waterloo and also deals 
with the subsequent history of Africa, Canada, the United States and 
South America. The great bulk of nineteenth-century history is treated in 
Volume III, but for their full usefulness both should be studied together. 
The last volume also contains a long descriptive list of famous figures 
in art, science, exploration and other fields of human progress during 
the nineteenth century; it concludes with a short account of the 
League of Nations. In these volumes Miss Paine has continued her 
method of describing shortly and simply, perhaps too simply, great 
movements and events. Wars are relegated to a place of minor impor- 
tance. Dates are omitted from the text and placed in the margin. Large 
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time-charts should enable the child to grasp the thread of national 
histories and the inter-relation of them all in a world process. Mention 
should be made of the useful maps and particularly of the excellent 
reproductions of great masters. While the arrangement of topics is 
somewhat complicated, the actual narrative and the attractive appear- 
ance of the history should appeal successfully to the child mind. 

* * ¥* * * 


Dr. C. A. Alington’s interesting book of reminiscences, entitled 
Things Ancient and Modern,* deals with long years of academic life 
and brings many famous people to the fore. School days at Marl- 
borough and earlier, Oxford, successive posts at Marlborough, Eton 
and Shrewsbury, and finally his sixteen years’ headship of Eton, bring 
a wealth of varied experiences. He has much to say on masters and 
their work of yesterday and to-day, especially with regard to classics, 
theology and English. In fact, the Dean of Durham might well have 
used this material for a valuable text-book on teaching methods. His 
deliberations on the life and work of these public schools show them to 
be places of vigorous growth and progressive movement. All interested 
in youth will find enjoyment in these admirably written memoirs. 

* * * ¥* ¥* 


British Periodicals Ltd. are publishing a number of small guide 
books, attractively produced and well illustrated, which will prove 
useful to the actual or potential holiday-maker. A general appreciation 
of the locality including a brief historical background, descriptions of 
places of particular interest and an account of local walks is given in 
narrative form by an author well acquainted with the area. In the 
guide to The Sussex Coast, Mr. C. Leslie Wood writes informally in 
the form of letters to a friend while on tour along the coast, of the 
resorts from Rye to Bognor Regis, and also briefly of places inland, 
including in particular Chichester. The guide to The Isle of Wight 
contains a more orthodox but equally attractive account of the island 
by Mr. G. Gibbard Jackson. The volume on Scarborough by Mr. 
Ernest E. Taylor is really quite an ambitious appreciation of “ some 
of the most distinctive and beautiful scenery in East and North-East 
Yorkshire.” This and the preceding volume have each a large map 
attached, which unfortunately is lacking in the guide to The English 
Lakes by Mr. W. T. Palmer. It is, however, particularly well illus- 
trated. The guides include a quantity of information on local amenities, 
including lists of selected hotels and shops. A list of local youth hostels 
might with advantage be included in future editions. A new style of 
guide book comes from Batsford, in their Pictorial Guides. The volume 
on Hamburg contains an admirable collection of photographs depicting 
the architecture and life of the great Hanseatic port. Some useful 
information for the visitor completes the book. 


* Longmans. 


